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Introduction -- 


OUR AIM 


Deep spiritual unrest has plagued millions of men during the past 
half century. Two World Wars with their attendant misery and in- 
humanity, a worldwide economic depression, and the rise of totalitarian 
dictatorships have shattered the illusory dreams of unlimited human 
progress. The great issues of life are drawn with appalling clarity for the 
modern man, and men are groping for something beyond man that can 
provide an ultimate answer. 


The acuteness of humanity’s problems, the critical need of a definite 
religious solution to the enigmas of human history, have shaken many 
religious thinkers from their complacency and made them realize that 
religion is not a matter for detached abstract theorizing, but a force that 
must infuse and vitalize human life. Blatant paganism and Christianity 
are locked in a death struggle for the souls of men, and men need the 
guidance of God’s revelation and the strength of God’s grace so that they 
can choose sanctity rather than sin. 


This crisis has had a most profound impact on Protestant religious 
thought, but it has also had a deep influence on Catholic theologians. 
In our era which is marked by the rise of the proletariat, the great focal 
truth of the supernatural social unity of the Church, Christ’s Mystical 
Body, has come to the foreground in Catholic thinking. Guided by the 
clear dogmatic documents of the Councils of Trent and Vatican—so 
providentially given in God’s foreseeing wisdom—Catholic theologians 
have been exploring the riches of the Church’s teaching about herself 
and her unity with her divine Head. 


The nature and structure of the Church, her office of preserving, 
developing, and teaching the truth of revelation, her sacramental life 
with its ample provision for the sanctification of all Christ’s members, 
the sacramental character which at once differentiates priests from people 
and provides the doctrinal basis for the modern emphasis on the role of 
the layman—all of these are now the object of careful study and thought. 


From this theological resurgence there is emerging a deeper con- 
sciousness of the riches of Catholic teaching and Catholic life. Catholic 
thought, very much alive today, is becoming increasingly aware of its 
vocation in today’s world: it must give men in concrete, vital, and clear 
form the only answer to today’s dilemma. That answer is Christ, Christ 
as He still lives on in the Church. 


This issue of THEQLOGY DIGEST, which begins the magazine’s 
regular publication, points to a few main currents of present-day theo- 
logical thought. Obviously, these few digests do little more than scratch 
the surface. There is a great wealth of contemporary theological writing 
with which an interested Catholic should be acquainted. It is our hope 
that future issues of THEOLOGY DIGEST will gradually introduce 
its readers to this treasure. 
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Liturgy and the 
Teaching Church 


Roger Aubert 


One of the benefits that has come from modern liturgical studies has been 
the realization of the close integration of liturgy with the other elements of 
Christianity. This article by Canon Aubert, which appeared in Les Questions 
Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 33(1952), pp. 5-16, under the title “Liturgie et 
magistére ordinaire” discusses the relation of liturgy to the teaching office of 
the Church. Questions Liturgiques is published by the Abbaye du Mont César, 


Louvain. 


Forty years ago Dom Festugiére 
wrote that the liturgy is “the noblest 
organ of the ordinary magisterium 
of the Church.” (M. Festugiére, La 
liturgie catholique, Maredsous, 
1913, p. 121.) This statement per- 
haps astonished some, even of those 
who had already recognized the 
need of freeing the liturgy from that 
narrow conception which reduced it 
to the science of religious “cere- 
monial.” At first thought, it seemed 
difficult to show the relation of the 
liturgy to the task which belongs to 
the ordinary magisterium, that is, 
the teaching and direction of the 
faithful. 


However, Dom Lambert Beau- 
duin, one of the most effective 
workers in the contemporary liturgi- 
cal revival, brought to light some 
clear and thought-provoking declar- 
ations of famous theologians. Bos- 
suet, for example, had said: “The 
principal instrument of the tradi- 
tion of the Church is contained in 
her prayers.” And Dom Gueranger 
regarded the authority of the liturgy 
as “superior to that of the Fathers 
and theologians,’—and justly so, 
for tradition transmitted through 
the medium of public prayer takes 
on a unanimous, universal, hier- 
archial, and official character, 
qualities which give to theological 
sources (loci theologict) their value. 


The liturgy, however, does not 
merely bear witness to dogma as 
an indication of tradition. It also 
“popularizes” dogma with consum- 
mate pedagogical art, by implanting 
it in the spirit, the heart, the soul 
of the faithful. One could define 
liturgy, then, as “the theology of 
the people,” and better still, “the 
doctrine spoken by our Mother.” 
(L. Beauduin, La Piété de I’ Eglise, 
Montreal, 1947, pp. 67 and 141.) 

Far from being pious exaggera- 
tions, these expressions are con- 
firmed by the authority of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. In the encyclical 
Quas primas, on the Kingship of 
Christ, Pius XI declared: “ . 
people are taught the truths of the 
Faith and brought to appreciate 
them more effectively by the annual 
celebration of the sacred mysteries 
than by official pronouncements of 
the Church. For such pronounce- 
ments usually reach only the few 
and, for the most part, the learned ; 
feasts reach all the faithful. Pro- 
nouncements speak once; feasts 
speak every year, in fact, forever. 
The Church’s teaching impresses 
the mind primarily, while her feasts 
influence both mind and heart, af- 
fecting the whole of man’s nature. 
For man is made up of body and 
soul and needs these external func- 
tions. These sacred rites in all 
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their varied beauty stimulate man 
to a deeper penetration of the truths 
God has revealed. Thus they become 
a part of his very life.” (AAS, 
XVII (1925), p. 693.) 

Ten years later, the same Pope 
crystallized this idea in a declara- 
tion to the Most Reverend Bernard 
Capelle : “The liturgy is a very great 
thing. It is the most important 
medium of the ordinary magisteri- 
um of the Church. . . . The liturgy 
is not the teaching of this or that 
person, but of the Church.” (Dec- 
laration during an audience, Dec. 
12, 1935, quoted in Le vrai visage 
de la liturgie, Louvain, 1938, pp. 
256 and 258.) 

Catholics have for some time 
been coming to the realization that 
it would be very desirable to have 
the liturgy become for modern 
Christians what it was of old, a 
vital proclamation of God’s Word 
to the faithful, the best ordinary 
means of teaching the fundamental 
truths of faith and their application 
to daily life. There is no question 
here of reducing the liturgy to a 
mere method of pedagogy; the 
liturgy is before all else a sacra- 
mental celebration, a mystery of 
salvation that prolongs the sacer- 
dotai mission of Christ. But it is 
the singular richness of the Christian 
liturgy to be at the same time a 
sacred mystery and the authentic 
commentary on that mystery. 

The Church is charged with the 
perpetuation here on earth of the 
priestly and prophetic mission of 
Christ. Thus she has a basic duty 
to teach, a duty which she dis- 
charges through the definitions or 
directives of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
decrees of Councils, pastoral letters 
of bishops, sermons given by parish 
priests, religious conferences, pub- 
lication of books and magazines, 
and catechetical instruction. 

Now it is undeniable that eccle- 
siastical documents and even re- 


ligious works are read by a small 
minority ; that catechism classes and 
courses in religion reach only chil- 
dren and adolescents. The Church 
has only one necessary contact with 
all her children: weekly Mass. The 
Church has therefore provided that 
this Sunday gathering should serve 
as a real “weekly replenishment of 
Christians,” the occasion when the 
faithful can participate in the source 
of Eucharistic life and at the same 
time nourish their minds through 
contact with the message of Revela- 
tion. 


But how does the Church con- 
ceive this nourishing? Is it to be 
just a didactic interlude, interrupt- 
ing for a few minutes a religious 
ceremony that has no doctrinal 
meaning ? According to Msgr. Chev- 
rot : “The whole question is to know 
whether this requisite instruction 
must necessarily take the didactic 
form of theological manuals adapted 
to laymen, similar to the teaching 
we have in our chairs of theology. 
One may ask whether the liturgy 
does not offer us an older method, 
just as effective and complete, for 
the religious education of the Chris- 
tian people; whether we do not 
have in the liturgy a ‘catechesis’ free 
of all scholastic terminology, it is 
true, but all the more popular pre- 
cisely because it is expressed in a 
less abstract and technical fashion. 


“Not ‘popular’ in the bad sense 
of the word, as if it were a ques- 
tion of giving a catechetical sum- 
mary reduced to a few essential 
formulae, or a superficial and in- 
ferior instruction. Quite the con- 
trary, the Church offers us in the 
liturgy a catechesis that can make 
the sublimest truths of Christianity 
intelligible to all her children, even 
the most unlettered. In reality, the 
liturgy, in its rites and in its pray- 
ers, as well as by the succession of 
its feasts, preaches to us the ‘Chris- 
tian mystery.’ (Msgr. Chevrot, 
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“Reflexions a la suite de quelques 
essais de prédication liturgique,” in 
Maison-Dieu, 5, p. 36) 

It would be interesting to con- 
sider the pedajrogical character of 
the Catholic liturgy of the Sacra- 
ments. A sacramental catechesis 
based on the liturgy would have the 
enormous advantage of bringing out 
the true theological meaning of the 
Sacraments. Under the dominant 
influence of moralism, this meaning 
is too often distorted in contem- 
porary teaching. The Sacraments 
are explained as aids to the observ- 
ance of the Commandments rather 
than means of assimilation to Christ 
and sources of our new life in the 
Spirit. We shall limit our discus- 
sion, however, to the Mass. 


First, the Mass teaches by its 
rites. These, even independently of 
the sense of the words pronounced, 
frequently have a power of intel- 
lectual suggestion superior to any 
theoretical instruction. Psycholo- 
gists have emphasized the impor- 
tance of gestures and postures in 
group psychology. This is specially 
true in religious matters, where 
there is question of communicating 
a sense of the sacred, an attitude 
which can be stirred up, but not 
taught. Instituted by the Church 
under the inspiration of the Spirit, 
the liturgical ceremonies can be 
thought of as “God’s message to 
men.” For example, in a pontifical 
Mass, the place which the Bishop 
occupies, the throne on which he 
sits, his insignia, the ministers at- 
tending him, his full gestures, dig- 
nified pace—all these constitute a 
visual instruction, teaching us that 
the Church is a hierarchy, invested 
with the plenitude of the priesthood, 
whose members in the very exer- 
cise of worship act as princes of the 
people. In an ordinary Mass, the 
fact that the choir is separated from 
the nave, that the priest wears spe- 


cial vestments, that he presides at — 


the divine service and pronounces 
the words of the liturgy—these 
teach us that there is in the Church 
a priesthood distinct from the laity 
and taking the place of Christ. 

These, however significant, are a 
matter of purely human technique. 
There is another element which 
makes the liturgy of the Mass, 
within the framework of the Divine 
Office, the best expression of the 
“prophetic” function of the Church, 
of her supernatural magisterium. 
By the setting given to the scrip- 
tural passages used at Mass, the 
liturgy constitutes the ideal procla- 
mation of the Word of God. 

First of all, the liturgy permits 
that proclamation to take place with 
a solemnity that brings out its offi- 
cial character, especially with re- 
gard to the Gospel. Only the priest 
or deacon, who by their ordination 
participate in the priesthood of 
Christ, may read it at M.--. Note 
too the marks of resp» * _ scribed 
by the rubrics on th ‘sion of 
this reading. 


Next, the liturg, aches the 
faithful not to listen passively to 
the Word of God, but to make it 
at once their spiritual nourishment 
and the springboard of their prayer. 
This the liturgy does through the 
habitual arrangement of liturgical 
elements in this order: sacred read- 
ing, chant, prayer. The principles 
inspiring this order may be summed 
up as follows: “If the community 
of the baptized assembles, it is not 
to listen to human opinions, no 
matter how eloquent or powerful, 
nor even simply to discover the di- 
vine vestiges scattered throughout 
nature. It is rather to hear the 
vivifying Word which God has re- 
vealed through the inspired writers 
of the Old and New Testament, and 
whose propagation and authentic 
interpretation He has entrusted to 
the one Church of Jesus Christ. 
That divine Word calls forth an 
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echo in the hearts of the faithful 
which is expressed by a social 
chant. . . . The filial response thus 
evoked is then developed in a brief, 
silent supplication or in a litany 
which reveals the insistence of the 
appeal or even tarries to enumerate 
some intentions common to ll, 
thereby taking on a more urgent 
character and redoubling its intensi- 
ty. Finally, the priest’s prayer rati- 
fies the congregation’s supplication 
and presents it to God the Father 
through the only Mediator and 
Sovereign Priest, Jesus Christ.” 
(H. Chirat, “Elements fondamen- 
taux de la célébration du culte,” in 
Maison-Dieu, 20, p. 31.) 


The inclusion of the Bible within 
the liturgy has a third advantage. 
As Dom Festugiére has said: “The 
Bible is an encyclopedia which is at 
the same time quite complete and 
quite unsystematic. Of these two 
qualities, the first passes over into 
the service, the other is profoundly 
modified. In effect, the liturgy does 
not content itself with appropriat- 
ing all the most striking passages 
in Scripture or with stimulating by 
its rites the reading of Scripture. 
It also enriches the sacred writings 
with a good number of doctrinal 
elements, a fact which should not 
surprise us, knowing as we do that 
according to the Catholic view the 
legacy Christ left to humanity con- 
sists less in a library than in 
a living tradition. Moreover, the 
liturgy arranges the biblical texts in 
an orderly way, systematically asso- 
ciates them with a view to incul- 
cating lessons and producing im- 
pressions. In a word, it assembles 
the disjointed members into a har- 
monious organism.” (Op. Cit., p. 


125.) 


At each return of the liturgical 


cycle, the Church begins anew the 
unfolding of her catechesis. She 
reenacts concretely the main steps 
of the divine redemptive plan. It 


can be said that the liturgical year 
is “the august and permanent proc- 
lamation by the Church, of the 
Word which has been entrusted to 
her.” Although it is a catechesis 
without equal, the liturgy, because 
of its very richness, needs some 
commentary. Since earliest times, 
the proclamation of God’s Word in 
the liturgy has ended with a homily 
which calls attention to its chief 
lessons. Such an integral part of 
the liturgical ceremony is _ this 
homily that, according to the ru- 
brics, when a Bishop celebrates a 
pontifical Mass, he or his assistant 
priest is to preach the homily. 


It has become customary for the 
Sunday sermon to be broader in 
subject matter than formerly, more 
independent of the Scripture read- 
ings from the Mass of the day. This 
has some advantages, but it is im- 
portant in this matter to abide by 
the spirit of the Church, that is, to 
give the sermon as often as possible 
a liturgical orientation. 


This does not mean that it is to 
be an archeological explanation of 
the rubrics. Nor does it mean, 
though this is of more value, occa- 
sional consideration on ceremonies 
of the Mass. It means presenting 
the fullness of the Christian mys- 
tery, placing within reach of the 
faithful the rich doctrinal instruc- 
tion conveyed by the liturgy. 


One of the major defects of our 
usual preaching—and, for that 
matter, of all our religious instruc- 
tion—is that we have lost sight of 
the Christian mystery as the cul- 
mination in Christ of the glorious 
history of divine intervention in the 
world. Liturgical preaching will 
bring back that unifying outlook, 
explaining the annual cycle of 
feasts of Our Lord which reflects 
the unity of the divine plan. It will 
show too in the unifying perspective 
of the Paschal Mystery, the close 
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connection that exists between the mind to cold propositions and 
dogma, moral, and the Sacraments. a system of ideas. 

Another defect of our preaching If the principles briefly sketched 
is that it is generally too anstract and here can again be put into practice, 
moralizing. Liturgical preaching, Catholic preaching will become 
explaining the mysteries as the what it should never have stopped 
Church does, in concrete form and being: the auxiliary to the sublime 
in an atmosphere of prayer, will Christian catechesis which the 
arouse vigorous adherence of the liturgy ought to be, that liturgy 
whole person to living realities which is, today as yesterday, the 
which penetrate the depths of our most important medium of the 
being, instéad of a simple assent of ordinary magisterium. 


MARY'S COMPASSION 


“The Meaning of Mary’s Compassion” by Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P., The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXV(1951): 1-6, 120-129, 196-207. 


The truth that Mary cooperated with her Son in winning grace for man 
is rich in meaning. We presuppose that Mary is Coredemptrix in the acqui- 
sition of all graces for all mankind, herself ——- and we shall try to 
acquire some understanding of the implications of this truth. 


Mary was admirably suited for her role since the attributes especially 
prominent in Christ in the Redemption are clearly reflected in Mary. By 
formally sharing in her Son’s Passion, taken precisely as the price of our 
Redemption, Our Lady exercised her Coredemptive office. 


Analogous to the Passion of Christ, Mary’s Compassion was meritori- 
uos, satisfactory, sacrificial, and redemptive. This truth, taught by many 
saints and theologians, has been strongly affirmed by recent Popes. 


By reason of her surpassing holiness, Mary merited congruously (de 
congruo) what Christ merited condignly (de condigno). Mary’s merit sur- 
passes in kind as well as in extent that of all the saints because of her 
unique holiness, resulting from the most intimate union with Christ as His 
Mother. Where we can merit individual graces for some few men, Mary 
merited all graces for all men. 


Mary’s Coredemption, as a work reparative in nature, was uniquely 
satisfactory because in consenting to be Mother of God, she aligned her life 
with that of Christ, whose every work was ordered to reparation. As Mother 
of God, Mary soars above all other creatures so that there is a stricter 
propriety in His accepting her works as satisfying than in accepting ours. 
Since God has willed that all sin should be congruously satisfied for by 
Mary, it is impossible in the present order for there to be any satisfaction 
for sin apart from her. Another unique feature of Mary’s satisfaction is 
that, whereas we can congruously satisfy for the punishment due to forgiven 
sin, she congruously satisfied for sin itself, both original and actual. 


By giving birth to and preparing the Victim of Calvary and by surren- 
dering her maternal claims to Him for our salvation, Mary was joined in 
an ontological and unique way with Christ in His sacrificial work, that is, 
in placating God by His death. Again, Mary’s cooperation in paying the 
price of Redemption is unique. As Christ’s Mother she was capable of co- 
offering Him as something of herself. By her “fiat” to the Angel Gabriel 
she consented to be Mother of Christ, qua Redeemer. She joined Christ in 
suffering, whereas John and the holy women could only commiserate Him. 


Mary did not, of course, act as a co-cause in her own redemption. 
Christ’s redemptive act, it is true, is one, but it produces a twofold effect: 
Mary’s preservative redemption and our redemption. Our redemption is 
produced through the cooperation of Mary, predestined by a loving and 
wise God to be joined with Christ in winning men back to God. 





What is a Layman? 


Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. 


The reawakening of Catholics in our times to the proper function of the 
laity in the liturgy and apostolate has suggested the desirability of a more 
positive answer to the title-question of this article, and has evoked considerable 
interest in the relatively unworked field of the theology of the lay state. A 
book by Father Congar on the latter subject will soon be published. This digest 
represents the first chapter, originally published under the title, “Qu’est-ce 
qu'un laic?” in an issue of Supplément de la Vie Spirituelle devoted to the 
spirituality of the layman (No. 15 [Nov. 15, 1950], pp. 363-392). Other 
portions of the forthcoming book have appeared in Irenikon, Vol. 24 (1951); 
and the concluding chapter appeared in another issue of Supplément de la Vie 
Spirituelle devoted to the spirituality of the layman (No. 20 [Feb. 15, 1952.]) 


The adjective “lay,” though not 
found in Scripture, is derived from 
the word laos, which is used fre- 
quently in Scripture to mean the 
people of God. The first to use the 
adjective “lay” to distinguish the 
people from their priests was Clem- 
ent of Rome. His letter to the 
Corinthians is the first of a series 
of texts which afford abundant tes- 
timony to a clear distinction in the 
Church between the clergy and the 
laity. 


In addition to clergy and laity, 
there has existed from the time of 
the Apostles a third group, the 
ascetics and virgins, who were the 
forerunners of the monastic life that 
would take definite form around the 
year 250. By the middle of the third 
century we can clearly distinguish 
in the Church the three states of 
clergy, laity, and monks; and these 
states were soon given formal ca- 
nonical existence. 


The lay state is that of a Chris- 
tian who sanctifies himself in the 
midst of the world. The state of the 
cleric is defined by reference to the 
office conferred on him by ordina- 
tion : service at the altar and the re- 
ligious ministry of the people. The 
state of the monk is defined not by 
his office but by his way of life: a 


life separated from the world and 
lived as completely as possible for 
God. 


In theory the distinction between 
cleric and monk was clear. But in 
the West, at least, these two states 
were closely related and even con- 
fused with each other. The reason 
for this can be grouped under three 
heads: (1) It was most fitting that 
clerics, pledged to the sacred min- 
istry, should possess that spirit of 
total dedication to God which was 
the essence of the monastic life. In 
some places groups of clerics lived 
together with their bishop in the 
manner of a monastic community. 
And a clerical spirituality developed 
around the idea that the cleric 
should seek oniy the Lord as his 
inheritance. 


(2) The monastic life, espe- 
cially in the West, had a marked 
liturgical orientation, with the re- 
sult that even those who were not 
ordained often exercised minor 
functions in the liturgy. 


(3) In controversial writings 
the terms monk and cleric were 
understood as synonymous. 


Thus, by the time of Gratian the 
threefold division into clerics, monks, 
and laity had been replaced by the 
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twofold division into men of worship 
(clerics and monks) and laity. 


It remains true that from a canoni- 
cal point of view a layman is to be 
defined by his not being a cleric. 
But it is also true that in the course 
of history the lay state has been 
considered in contradistinction not 
only to clerics, but also to monks 
and clerics taken as a group. For 
this reason we must form our con- 
cept of the layman by opposing it 
to these two concepts: that of the 
monk (in a broad sense, including 
clerics) and that of the cleric, in 
the strict canonical sense. 


The Monastic Concept 


The lay state is distinguished 
from the monastic state by its way 
of life, its means of sanctification. 
We can say that the monk or cleric 
is a man freed for sacred things, 
living in a divine world, devoted to 
the affairs of God. The layman 
lives among the things of earth, de- 
voted by his status to human affairs 
—and he is divided ... (I Cor. 
7 :33). 


This concept of the lay state, 
much in favor during the twelfth 
century, was commonly accompa- 
nied by two overtones. First, the 
lay state was often pictured as a 
concession to the weakness of hu- 
man nature, a compromise of the 
Gospel ideal. For instance, in con- 
firming the Canons of Raitenbach, 
Urban II wrote: “From the 
Church’s beginnings, two ways of 
life have been open to the faithful : 
one to sustain the frailty of the 
weak, the other to perfect the happy 
life of the strong...” 


We cannot deny that this concep- 
tion is faithful to the Christian tra- 
dition and indeed to the nature of 
things. The full and uncompromised 
Christian life is that known to tra- 
dition as the angelic life, the monas- 
tic life in the broad sense. Still, we 


cannot escape a certain feeling of 
dissatisfaction with a conception of 
the Christian life so exclusively dom- 
inated by the idea of renunciation, 


‘by the idea of the evilness of the 


world. Does such a concept give full 
value to all the aspects of the New 
Testament? From the point of view 
of a theology of the lay state, one 
cannot but think that the text has 
been read a little hastily... 


The second “overtone” of the 
twelfth-century concept of the lay- 
man was a tendency to deny to him 
an active role in the order of sacred 
things. True, clergy and laity were 
united in the one faith; their dis- 
tinction in no way affected their 
unity in the Church. But in this 
unity there was a dualism which 
Stephen of Tournai described in this 
manner: In the same realm, the 
Church, and under one king, Christ, 
two peoples, clergy and laity, live 
two ways of life, spiritual and carnal, 
within two jurisdictions, divine and 
human, and under two regimes, 
priesthood and royalty. The same 
dualism in unity was expressed by 
Hugh of St. Victor and his follow- 
ers under the figure of a body with 
its two sides. 


This is all very well, but it will 
be permitted to point out certain dis- 
advantages of this view of things. 
Essentially it fails in so far as it 
does not mark out for the laity their 
place and function in the building of 
the Church—that task which is spe- 
cifically Christian and which must 
be achieved in human history, not 
in a platonic world apart. The call 
heard by today’s laity and the prob- 
lems confronting them have hardly 
any place in this easy distribution 
of roles between the spiritual and 
“carnal.” 


Moreover, the anti-hierarchical 
critics of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, who paved the way for 
the secularistic laicism and ecclesi- 
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ology of the Reformers, gave this 
imagery an entirely different inter- 
pretation. Instead of speaking of two 
sides of one body ‘2n image of 
unity ), they will speak of two bodies 
each having its head (Pope ana 
King). The spirit, however, loves 
unity, and the reaction in the six- 
teenth century against this dichot- 
omy went to extremes. On the one 
side, it tended to make of the Church 
a church of clerics, a priesthood 
without laity, and on the other side, 
to make the Church a church-state 
dominated by a king, merely an as- 
sembly of laity without a priesthood. 
Among the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century the Church tended 
to be simply the city of the laity in 
its submission to the law of God. 
And their progeny boast that they 
restored holiness from the cloister 
to the world, gave back to temporal 
activities and especially to the dif- 
ferent occupations of men their 
proper Christian dignity. However, 
I am not here undertaking an apol- 
ogy of the Middle Ages or a positive 
exposition of holiness in the lay 
state. 


The Canonical Concept 


St. Bonaventure, writing in the 
thirteenth century, provides us with 
an example of the more juridical 
concept of the lay state. The char- 
acter conferred in holy orders, he 
says, sets men apart from the body 
of the laity and sanctifies them for 
the ministry of the tempie; the or- 
dained are called not merely to live 
the faith and defend it, but to com- 
municate it. As clerics, they have no 
obligation to renounce worldly 
goods, though they should overcome 
any attachment to them. 


Here truly was a new point of 
view. The world had undergone a 
profound change since the end of 
the eleventh century and had come 
much closer to our own. From the 
synthetic and symbolic intellectualism 


of the monastic cultural world with 
its mystical and moral preoccupa- 
tions it had passed to an analytic 
and diulectic intellectualism with ju- 
ridical preoccupations. If “in the 
eleventh century the accent was put 
on the monk, not on the priest,” in 
the thirteenth it tended to shift to 
the prelate and to ecclesiastical 
power. Hence we derive a notion of 
the layman which is different from, 
but complementary to, the preced- 
ing notion. From the viewpoint of 
his way of life, the layman is a 
Christian who lives in the midst of 
the world. This distinguishes him 
from the monk. From a canonical 
point of view, the layman is one who 
has no ecclesiastical power either of 
jurisdiction or (especially) of or- 
ders. This distinguishes him not 
from the monk, but from the cleric. 


Notice that in passing from one 
point of view to the other we have 
not yet found the positive definition 
of a layman so much sought after 
today. The distinctions we have dis- 
cussed do not make of the layman 
one who has no sacred activity at 
all. He does have a sacred function 
in the Church. If we cannot give a 
definition, we can sketch at least a 
description of the lay state, trying 
by two successive approaches to 
find the meeting point of the two 
concepts we have discussed. 


First Approach 


As members of the people of God, 
the laity, as well as clerics and 
monks, are ordered by their state 
and in a direct fashion to the herit- 
age of the saints. But they do not, 
like the monks, live simply and ex- 
clusively for the things of heaven; 
and though they are Christians, they 
have only a very limited power over 
the strictly ecclesiastical means of 
life in Christ, for these are the sphere 
of the clerics. 

Although called to the same in- 
heritance as the clerics and monks, 
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the laity are to attain this end with- 
out withdrawing themselves from 
the march of the world’s history. 
They are to accomplish the work of 
God in the world, not simply in the 
sense that before doing the work 
and achieving the holiness of the 
religious life they are also to do the 
work of the world. The laity are in 
the world as Christians, to produce 
there the work of God in as much as 
that work must be produced in and 
through the works of the world. This 
is necessary; it is God’s plan that 
His work can be produced accord- 
ing to His concept of it only by the 
layman’s truly engaging himself in 
the birth of the world. This is es- 
sential to the work of the Church, 
and this is why laymen are essential 
to the Church. To this extent the 
laity can be said to be less immed- 
iately related than the clerics and 
monks to the common last end of 
all. But this statement is second- 
ary to the basic truth that the whole 
people of God is marching as one 
to the Promised Land. 


Second Approach 


The layman then is the man for 
whom, in the work confided to him 
by God, the reality of things in them- 
selves exists and is of interest. Not 
so the cleric, or, especialiy, the 
monk ; to them these things are of 
interest on account of the relation 
they bear to God whom they reveal 
and whom they help man to serve. 


The state of the cleric therefore 
is beset by dangers. His profession 
of detachment from the things of 
earth must be sincere and absolute- 
ly pure. What a scandal if in reality 
he is seeking influence, wealth, the 
power to control secular affairs .. . 


But the greater danger is that 
he may lose respect for the internal 
truth of things. By his state he is 
a man who represents the transcend- 
ent relations of things to their prin- 
ciple and end; he runs the risk, 


therefore, of forgetting that these 
things do exist in themselves, with 
their proper nature and demands. 
They are not mere opportunities for 
affirming the sovereignty of the 
Principle, not mere means of carry- 
ing out a religious program. The 
transcendent relations that the cleric 
represents are realized in a historical 
and sociological Church and through 
churchmen who employ means taken 
from sociological and historical life. 
The cleric is in danger of ordering 
things in a purely utilitarian manner 
to the sociological processes of the 
Church, subordinating them more 
to certain fixed ideas and to the 
practical conveniences of the Chris- 
tian world, than to the essential de- 
mands of Christianity. No apologetic 
or apostolic (?) utility will excuse 
such cheating “for a good cause.” 


There was a time when the whole 
organization of temporal life was un- 
der the sovereign regulation, and 
within the framework of the Church ; 
all relative realities were in tutelage. 
However great the benefits that so- 
ciety reaped from this arrangement, 
it involved a sort of confiscation, a 
partial alienation of the things of 
earth, the sciences as well as public 
affairs. And this tutelage was unduly 
prolonged in realms in which men 
had come of age. Recall the treat- 
ment of Galileo, given him in the 
name of Revelation—really in the 
name of certain fixed ideas mistaken- 
ly identified with revealed truth and 
sane philosophy. 


Against this alienation of things 
to the priesthood of the First Cause 
have risen the various priesthoods 
of the second causes—politicians, 
scholars, philanthropists—to reclaim 
their rights. This is the true and 
fundamental meaning of the laical 
movement and even of the modern 
world. Consider the well-known 
words of Lavisse: “To be laical is 
to give in to ignorance in no field, 
to believe that life is worth the pain 
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of living, . . . to refuse to admit that 
tears are necessary or that suffering 
is providential, . . . to refuse to en- 
trust to a judge sitting beyond this 
life the charge of feeding the hun- 
gry, ... of righting injustices .. .; 
it is to take up arms against evil 
in the name of justice.” 


Apart from the flippant’and even 
sacrilegious elements in this pas- 
sage, what it really says is this: to 
be laical is to venture, with all the 
resources at our disposal, upon the 
pursuit of justice and truth, for 
which we hunger and thirst, and 
which is the substance of human his- 
tory. 


Do we conclude then with a laicist 
definition of the layman? No. But 
then, in a sense, Yes. For there is 
both laicism and “laicity,” as our 
Archbishops have said ; just as there 
is scientism and science, Modernism 
and modernity, clericalism and the 
Church . . . There is a laicism based 
on the denial of God or of the su- 
pernatural; but there is also a lai- 
cality (we shall risk the barbarism) 
that accepts the supernatural while 
desiring that reference to the First 
Cause not dissolve the reality of 
second causes and the internal truth 
of all that goes to make up the world 
and human history. Believing in 
God, it yet wants to be allowed to 
believe in things, to respect nature, 
her laws, her demands; it thinks 


that if there is need of men dedi- 
cated to the Absolute, the one thing 
necessary, yet the great majority of 
men must go to God the long way, 
without by-passing the world and 
history. 

Consider the example of St. 
Thomas, the Christian genius placed 
providentially at the point where the 
ancient world, consecrated and mo- 
nastic but feudal too, was giving way 
to the modern, scientific, positive 
world—placed there to help teach 
the new world respect for the things 
of eternal value that the old world 
held in trust for it. Though of noble 
family, and a Benedictine oblate as 
a youth, his first intellectual steps, 
which were in philosophy and ex- 
perimental science, would endear 
him to the “Arts” faculty of Paris 
as one of their own. Like no one else, 
he respected not only the ordered 
unity of things (the most fundamen- 
tal and universal idea of the Middle 
Ages) but also the inalienable truth 
pf each specific nature. Though a 
cleric he could also be called au- 
thentically “laic.” 


For a layman is a man for whom 
things exist, for whom the truth of 
things is not swallowed up and de- 
stroyed by reference to a higher 
principle. For him what is to be 
referred to the Absolute is the very 
reality of the elements of this world, 
whose visible form passes away. 


OTHER RECENT ARTICLES 
ON THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


Paul Vanier, S.J., “Vocation chrétienne 
et mission du laicat,” Relations, 11(1951), 
pp. 119-122 (“Virginité et mariage”), 200- 
203 (“Rédemption et action temporelle”), 
227-231 (“Le sens rédempteur de !’action 
temporelle.”) His view is quite different 
from Congar’s. 


* * * 


A large number of articles have ap- 
peared regarding the World Congress of 
the Apostolate of the Laity (held in Rome 
in October, 1951) and the address given 


by Pope Pius XII to the delegates. Three 
of the best articles are given here. 

Documentation Catholique, 47(1951), pp. 
1505-1508, 1569-1582. Detailed reports on 
the principal discussion and conclusions of 
the Congress. 

Roger Aubert, “L’Eglise en marche: le 
Congrés Mondial .. .” La Revue Nouvelle, 
14(1951), pp. 576-589. A particularly in- 
formative report on the views and attitudes 
of delegates from different countries, espe- 
cially on the laity as “instrument” of the 
hierarchy. 
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Rémy Montagne, “Le Congrés Mondial 
. . « Supplément de la Vie Spirituelle, 
no. 20(Feb. 15, 1952), pp. 80-89. Covers 
some of the same ground as Aubert, and 
examines the institutional and psycholog- 
ical obstacles to the |.-apostolic move- 
ment. 

s> * * 


Henry Olsen, “Pius XII and the Lay 
Apostolate,” Clergy Review, 37(1951), 
pp. 463-477. This is a documentated syn- 
thesis drawn from numerous writings and 
addresses of the Pope. The main conclu- 
sions which Olsen gathers from the papal 
teaching can be synopsized as follows: 


1. Every Christian must be an apostle, 
not only because of the special needs of 
our times, but because of the very nature 
of Christian life. 


2. The lay apostolate involves “the wid- 
est possible promulgation of all that con- 


cerns the Church,” the regeneration of the 
whole of human life: individual, domestic, 
social, and political. 


3-4. Engaged in a spiritual battle, the 
apostle must be formed spiritually, espe- 
cially in faith, self-sacrificing love, and 
attachment to the Church. 


5. The chief means of this formation: 
Catholic family life, deep and continuing 
religious education, mental prayer, re- 
treats, the sacraments and liturgy. 


6. Besides the individual apostolate there 
is need of the more perfect and more 
effective apostolate organized under the 
hierarchy; organization makes possible 
more careful formation, renewal of zeal, 
education, perfection of technique. 


7. For certain purposes, specialized 
apostolates are needed, especially the apos- 
tolate of the family, the intellectuals, and 
workers. 


“So far as the Church is concerned she has a threefold mission to fulfill 
for all: to raise up fervent believers to the level of present-day needs, to in- 
troduce those who hesitate on the threshold to the warm and salutary intimacy 
of the hearth, and to lead back those who have separated themselves from 
religion and whom she cannot abandon to their miserable fate. 


An inspiring task for the Church! But it is one rendered more difficult 
by the fact that, while the Church as a whole has grown greatly, the number 
of clergy has not increased proportionately. Besides, the clergy must above 
all keep themselves free for the exercise of the sacred ministry proper to the 
sacerdotal state, which no one else can do for them. 


For that reason, assistance rendered by the laity to the apostolate is an 
indispensable necessity . . . In matters of religion there is evidence of the 
profound and efficacious influence of those who are companions in a profes- 
sion or condition of life. These factors, and others besides, according to the 
circumstances of places and persons, have opened wider the doors for the 
collaboration of the laity in the apostolate of the Church... 


It is certainly not easy to draw an exact line of demarcation showing 
precisely where the true apostolate of the laity begins . . . The apostolate of 
the laity, in its proper sense, is without doubt to a large extent organized in 
Catholic Action and in other forms of apostolic activity approved by the 
Church; but, apart from these, there can be, and actually are, lay apostles, 
those men and women who see all the good to be done and the possibilities 
and means of doing it; and they do it with only one desire: the winning of 
souls to truth and grace.” 


Pope Pius XII, Address to World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, October 
14, 1951 (translation taken from The Catholic Mind, February, 1952.) 





esus Christ, 
REASON FOR FAITH 


A. Delhaye, S.D.B., “Jésus-Christ raison de croire selon les apologistes catho- 
liques . . .,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 27(1951), pp. 5-29. 


How prove the truth of Christ’s claims and mission? One method is to argue 
from the fact of Christ Himself, His wisdom and sanctity, and His influence on 
human history. Father Delhaye studies the nineteenth century developrnent of 
this apologetic based on Christ which was used to prove that Christ is God, or at 
least that in virtue of a divine mission He founded His religion which deserves 
men’s adherence. 


Two names dominate the history of apologetics in the last century: Lacor- 
daire, who first systematized and consolidated the argument; and Renan, who 
by his blasphemous book on the life of Christ roused scores of Catholic thinkers 
to develop and refine the apologetic arguments based on Christ’s personality and 
influence. 


Though the work of Lacordaire exerted a profound influence on later Catholic 
apologetes, he was not strictly a pioneer. Others before him had appealed to 
Christ’s incomparable wisdom, to His mastery of every situation, to the exalted 
nature of His teaching. The writings of Bossuet and the famous statement of 
Napoleon I had done much to make men aware of the singular effect that Christ 
had had on history. It was the genius of Lacordaire to set these arguments in clear, 
systematic, and convincing form. 


Lacordaire constructed a vast but organic argument that took in the three 
elements of pre-Christian history, the life of Christ, and the history of Christianity. 
He laid great stress on Christ’s evident sincerity, penetrating intelligence, and 
indomitable will. This argument, in Lacordaire’s opinion, is not sufficient to 
dispel all doubt. But join it to the facts that Christ has been the very soul of 
the centuries which followed Him and that the expectation of Him deminated 
the centuries that preceded Him, and one arrives at an inescapable conclusion: 
this is the work of God. 


Renan’s Vie de Jésus marks the beginning of a great development in Cath- 
olic apologetics. Many, angered by Renan’s book, rose to defend the personality 
of Christ, and in doing this they became increasingly aware of the apologetic 
value of the fact of Christ’s life. 


In answer to Renan, many apologetes pointed to the inconsistencies in the 
rationalistic explanation of Christ, inconsistencies that were the inevitable con- 
sequence of denying Christ’s divinity. 


Many others stressed the positive side. Christ’s insight and wisdom, the 
sublimely simple and yet profound nature of His doctrine, the perfect sanctity 
and moral grandeur of Christ—these are a most striking miracle; they can find 
no explanation apart from God. Nor can any natural explanation account for the 
expansion of Christ’s Church, which déspite the sacrifices it demands of its 
adherents and the constant and bitter attacks of its enemies has reached to the 
far corners of the world. 





Che Bifferent Senses 
of Sacred Scripture 


Joseph Coppens 


Modern studies in the development of dogn.a and the nature of inspiration 
have awakened new interest in the age-old question: What is the exact mean- 
ing, or meanings, of Sacred Scripture? One of the most significant books on 
the subject is Professor Joseph Coppens’ Les Harmonies des Deux Testa- 
ments. Following the second edition of this work in 1949, many theologians 
accepted the author's invitation to express their views on his position. In 
response to these observations Coppens wrote the article “Nouvelles reflexions 
sur les divers sens des Saintes Ecritures,’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
74(1952), pp. 3-20, which is here digested. Off-prints of the original article 
have been published by the Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica et Orientalia, Bruges, 


Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. 


When we wrote our Harmonies 
des Deux Testaments, we became 
involved in a debate of vital impor- 
tance. Our work became the object 
of much criticism and discussion by 
our colleagues. We take the occasion 
of these observations to clarify our 
position. 

All agree today that the accommo- 
dated and allegorical senses have no 
scriptural value, properly so called. 
There is essential agreement that the 
consequent ‘sense is, at least in a 
wide sense, a true biblical meaning, 
for it proceeds in a straight line from 
the inspired word. Virtually in- 
cluded in the inspired word, it must 
have been seen and intended by God, 
the principal author. The adjective 
consequent prevents equivocation, 
for it indicates that the signification 
is only mediate, deduced with the 
help of analogies and more or less 
evident reasoning. 


The Typical Sense of Scripture 


The first real difficulties arise 
with regard to the typical sense. 
Many err in wishing to separate 
this sense from the words in order 
to attach it only to biblical realities. 
But for the reader of the Bible, bibli- 
cal realities exist only by means of 


words. It even happens, as in the 
case of Lazarus and the rich man, 
that they have only a literary exist- 
ence. How could a sense in no way 
related to the words remain scrip- 
tural? In other words, we must take 
account of what is called verbal 
typism. Although inseparable from 
the inspired words, the typical sense 
is attached to them externally by 
means of the realities which the text 
expresses and to which Providence 
has attributed a figurative meaning. 

The most important characteris- 
tic of the typical sense is that it is 
realized only by means of a transpo- 
sition of sense. There where the typ- 
ical sense intervenes, the literal sense 
disappears; it becomes a sign, an 
indication, a figure of realities the 
letter does not include. This figura- 
tive meaning, usually unknown to 
the sacred writers themselves, has 
gradually come to the notice of later 
readers of the Bible by reason of 
the objective connections established 
by Providence between the different 
stages of God’s salvific work and 
progressively manifested by it to be- 
lievers. 

Thus defined, the typical sense is 
a scriptural idea of precise meaning. 
Hence it should have a specific ap- 
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pellation not susceptible to confu- 
sion. The classic term typical sense 
suits it perfectly and should not 
be given another meaning or ex- 
tended so as to include the preter- 
literal senses denoted by the word 
spiritual taken in the broadest ac- 
ceptaiion of the word. 


Great progress has been made 
with respect to the use and criteria 
of the typical sense. No one wishes 
to revive all of patristic typology. 
The most acceptable and safest bib- 
lical types are the least artificial. 
The following criteria are proposed : 
a real similtude between the type 
and the antitype ; agreement of par- 
ticular types with the general ty- 
pology of the Old Testament; the 
support of the New Testament and 
now and then of the Old Testament 
itself; the concurrence of a truly 
imposing number of Fathers; and, 
finally, in extraordinary cases, the 
insight of some ecclesiastical writer, 
omni exceptione maior, in the role of 
spokesman for the Church. 


Because of its transposition of 
meaning, the typical sense borders 
on the frontiers of allegory, and it 
is easy to pass from one domain to 
the other. Each time one engages in 
typology beyond the limits traced 
by Sacred Scripture itself or by the 
Fathers, he enters the realm of al- 
legory. Father Daniélou would dis- 
tinguish these two domains by the 
norm of the Christological sense. 
However, he understands Chris- 
tology in such a_ wide sense 
that almost all theology can be 
found there. Moreover, the history 
of exegesis has proved that such a 
typology is not free from error and 
fantasy. 


However, we do agree with Dan- 
iélou that typology deserves more 
emphasis than critical exegetes gen- 
erally give it. Exegesis itself requires 
this. We are thinking much less of 
detailed typological agreement be- 


tween the two Testaments than we 
are of the grand frescoes sketched by 
the New Testament writers when, 
for example, they conceive the re- 
demption as a new exodus, or trans- 
pose to the Christian scheme the 
feast of expiation. Moreover, typol- 
ogy finds its place at the very heart 
of the Old Testament each time the 
prophets have been conscious of 
speaking of supreme realities in fig- 
ures and images. 


On the other hand, some authors 
endeavor to give typology the lead- 
ing role, asserting that the Bible is 
not so much an object of science as 
a bread of life for Christians, not 
only because of certain verses which 
in their literal sense are of great 
value, but by reason of every bit of 
its content. However, they continue, 
the entire Bible cannot fulfill this 
function unless the reader can easily 
discover throughout its contents the 
presence of Christ. 


Assiduous use of the Bible is suf- 
ficient to prove the inaccuracy of 
these presuppositions. It is an illu- 
sion to believe that typology is not 
a matter of science; or that it fur- 
nishes the simple faithful, without 
recourse to erudition, the key to the 
Scriptures; or that it discloses in 
all texts the anticipated presence of 
Jesus Christ. The champions of this 
theory themselves bring forth re- 
strictions, satisfied if this disclosure 
of Christ amounts to a revelation 
of events of Messianic times, or of 
the great categories upon which our 
theology must be based, or at least 
of a theology of history. They want 
to put a new meaning into all of the 
Old Testament, as if it did not suf- 
fice that an inspired work impress 
the reader by a conclusion or by a 
series of moral and dogmatic les- 
sons. In Semitic literature especial- 
ly, where superfluity is the fashion, 
one must attend to the over-all 
teaching of the work. 
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The Fuller Sense of Scripture 


The problem of the fuller sense 
has received the most attention from 
our readers. Some raise anew the 
question of a plurality of literal 
senses and say that since this fuller 
sense transcends the literal sense it 
must differ from it or cease to be. 
We answer that the fuller s2nse 
does not supersede the literal sense 
pure and simple, but only that sense 
which our imperfect means of phi- 
lological investigation permits us to 
obtain. The true fuller sense is the 
addition or complement of mean- 
ing which God, the author of Scrip- 
ture, posesses, and with which He 
directs the inspiration and eventu- 
ally the revelation of the sacred text. 
There is question therefore of a 
prophetical-full sense which differs 
from the philological-historical sense 
quantitatively rather than qualita- 
tively. The immediate literal sense 
is not changed but more deeply 
penetrated. 


The question arises how God can 
include a sense in the words of His 
instrument without this instrument 
being conscious of this sense. First 
of all, we can suppose that in extra- 
ordinary cases, by reason of the 
charisms of prophecy or mysticism, 
the sacred writer has participated 
in a vision of the fuller sense in a 
supernatural way. Then there is 
Cardinal Newman’s theory which 
claims for certain biblical passages a 
special kind of verbal inspiration. 
All unknown to himself, the writer 
is influenced to choose words adapt- 
ed to convey a divine thought more 
profound than his own, or words 
which in the course of time, by 
means of progressive revelation, re- 
ceive a fuller meaning. Finally, in 
the hypothesis of the fuller sense, 
there is produced a knowledge anal- 
ogous to that of the typical sense. 
The hagiographer is placed in con- 
tact with the divine realities before 


he produces them in writing. There- 
fore, these divinely revealed reali- 
ties have been attained in two ways. 
From a literary point of view they 
are somehow cast in the terms of 
the writer and in the notions these 
terms express. But before this, they 
have been grasped by an intuition to 
which corresponds the simple liter- 
ary designation of the object. Obvi- 
ously, the realities surpass and go 
beyond their literary portrayal. The 
better they are understood, the more 
they will illumine by successive re- 
flections the original sketch, neces- 
sarily imperfect and inadequate. 


The fuller sense is a real sense, 
joined to the literary sense and re- 
sulting from a grasp of the reality 
by the illumined mind of the writer. 
It resembles the consequent sense, 
which also supersedes the immedi- 
ate literal sense, and the typical 
sense, which derives not only from 
the text, but also from biblical re- 
alities. Unlike the consequent sense, 
it does not depend on syllogisms 
but on a deepening of the immedi- 
ate sense. Later meanings were al- 
ready present in germinal form 
from the beginning because of the 
content left there by the charism of 
prophecy. There is no real multiplic- 
ity of meaning but a progress of 
knowledge within the same literal 
sense. 


Objections to the Fuller Sense 


Some critics maintain that the 
sole occupation of an exegete is to 
discover, with the help of philology, 
literature, history, and the science 
of criticism, what the author wanted 
to say. The divine thought in be- 
coming incarnate in the text is sub- 
ject to the laws which govern hu- 
man discourse, and to disconnect it 
from these texts is to condemn one- 
self from the beginning to compre- 
hend nothing. 


We agree that it is not for the 
scientific exegete to detect the fuller 
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sense. That belongs to the Magis- 
terium, the interpreter of the de- 
signs of the Spirit. Its presence once 
indicated, it is not forbidden the 
exegete to inquire how, in a par- 
ticular case, the fuller sense har- 
monizes with the immediate literal 
sense, in order to fill up as much as 
possible every hiatus between the 
conclusions of the sacred science 
and the pronouncements of the 
Magisterium. 


It is also objected that the fuller 
sense is contrary to the Thomistic 
notion of inspiration whereby Scrip- 
ture and all its meanings are the 
result of the joint operation of God 
and His instrument. When the 
sacred writer ceases to play his part, 
there is no longer any Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 


The Thomistic School itself fur- 
nishes us a refutation of this argu- 
ment by its notion of instrumental 
cause. Precisely because the hagi- 
ographer has elaborated his work 
as an instrument, the work surpass- 
es the effects assimilable to his 
own proper action. Scripture, there- 
fore, possesses a plenitude of mean- 
ing which goes beyond that which 
the human author as such could 
have placed there as principal cause. 


Let us add that the principle of 
instrumentality does not require that 
the fuller sense be found in every 
passage of Scripture. The instru- 
mental effect looks to the whole, and 
it suffices that it reach all the parts 
in their relation to the whole. 


It is frequently difficult to dis- 
tinguish nicely between the fuller 
sense and the consequent sense, 
especially when’ the latter is ob- 
tained by a simple explanation of 
the terms with the help of biblical 
themes and without recourse to 
philosophical analysis. Let the name 
consequent sense be reserved for 
conclusions from non-scriptural rea- 
sonings, and fuller sense for those 


of a biblical nature. When new reve- 
lations result in a deeper under- 
standing of the literal sense, these 
more recent passages from Scrip- 
ture do not create the fuller sense 
but only contribute to its under- 
standing. 

Finally, our opponents are incon- 
sistent when they affirm, on the one 
hand, that the hagiographer has 
fully conceived and adequately ex- 
pressed the divine reality, and, on 
the other, that the literal sense con- 
tains a depth of meaning which the 
collation of parallel and convergent 
scriptural texts brings to light. It 
should be easy to admit that this 
plenitude of meaning remained 
hidden to the first readers of the 
Bible. Why not call this meaning, 
virtually present from the begin- 
ning but later manifested by new 
light, the fuller sense? 


To sum up, the fuller sense is the 
additional meaning which the unity 
and progress of revelation invite 
and oblige us to include in the literal 
sense of certain scriptural texts. A 
theological sense sanctioned by the 
Magisterium, it serves to bridge any 
gap between the sources of revela- 
tion and the actual teaching of the 
Church. Thus theologians have been 
justified in hunting out certain texts 
upon which to found the doctrine of 
the Assumption. The bull Munifi- 
centissimus Deus and its commen- 
taries are of such a nature as to 
justify this sense and to favor its 
recognition by both exegetes and 
theologians. 


Spiritual Sense of Scripture 


In the final chapter of his work 
Histoire et Esprit, Henri de Lubac 
wishes to reintroduce a spiritual 
sense. By an interior illumination 
of the soul amounting to a true 
charism of interpretation, God 
speaks to the reader and awakens 
in him: thoughts of wisdom and 
spiritual edification. Only thus is 





the true purpose of Scripture real- 
ized: to be, along with the Euchar- 
ist, and without the help of human 
science, a bread of life for all the 
faithful. 


In our view this is not a true 
scriptural sense, but rather a new 
kind of pious accommodation. How- 
ever, as long as there is no dat.ger 
of false mysticism, we admit that 
God can thus enrich one’s spiritual 
life. Perhaps even the fuller sense 
is thus obtained by what approxi- 
mates an intuition. But to insist on 
the value and necessity of the spirit- 
ual meaning thus understood is to 
risk the dangers of individualism. 


Let us terminate these reflections 
with an outline that groups sys- 
tematically the different scriptural 
senses. 


Proper Senses of Scripture 


A. Literal and Immediate Sense 


1. Immediate literal sense 
(philological-historical ) 


2. Fuller literal sense (pro- 
phetical-literal or philologi- 
cal-theological ) 


B. Literal and Mediate Sense 
Consequent sense 


¢. Typical Sense 


1. Historical-verbal typical 
sense (The realities on 
which the typism is based 
have an historical exist- 
ence. ) 

Verbal typical sense (The 
realities have a purely lit- 
erary existence. ) 


Senses Attributed to Scripture 


By either a purely literary artifice 
or under the influence of religious 
experience. 


A. Allegorical Sense 
B. Accommodated Sense 


No one should still doubt that 
the immediate literal sense is the 
most important. If he does, it is 
because he longs to return to Origen 
or Philo; or because he refuses to 
admit, in spite of the evidence itself, 
and in spite of the Thomistic notion 
of inspiration and the theory of 
literary genres, that many texts in 
the Old Testament possess a per- 
manent message only insofar as they 
are viewed in a totality and sub- 
ordinated to the whole. This will 
not impoverish the Bible, for the 
fundamental beliefs that it treats can 
never be exhausted. 


SENSES OF SCRIPTURE AND THE ENCYCLICALS 


In connection with the preceding article by J. Coppens, an article that 
merits attention is “Le sens plenier et les encycliques” by F. M. Braun, O.P., 
in Revue Thomiste, 51(1951), 294-304. The author maintains that neither the 
encyclical Providentissimus Deus of Leo XIII nor Benedict XV’s Spiritus Para- 
clitus provides a basis for the doctrine of the “fuller sense”; but that the latest 
oe encyclical, Pius XII’s Divino afflante Spiritu, does give such a 
oundation. 


Fr. Braun bases his opinion on the following evidence. Two years before the 
appearance of the encyclical, the Biblical Commission issued a letter which 
equated the spiritual and typical senses of Scripture: “un senso spirituale o 
tipico.” The parallel passage in the encyclical follows this letter quite closely, 
but it does not equate “spiritual” with “typical.” What it does is: 1) oppose the 
spiritual sense to strict literal meaning and to the accommodated sense, 2) refer 
the spiritual sense to both words and actions (dicta vel facta), 3) say that God 
alone intended the spiritual sense. 


Arguing from these points, Fr. Braun draws his conclusions regarding the 
fuller sense. It is likely that by omitting the equation of “spiritual” with “typical” 





the encyclical wished to give “spiritual” a wider meaning. The spiritual meaning 
is opposed to literal meaning as that which was known and intended by God 
alone in contrast to what was intended and expressed by the human author. 
When it says that happenings (facta) could have a deeper and prophetic meaning 
which God alone could know the encyclical points to the typical sense. But the 
encyclical refers the spiritual meaning not only to happenings but to words (dicta). 
In doing this, it seems to teach that the meaning of certain inspired words went 
beyond the comprehension of the inspired writer and were intended only by the 
principal author of Scripture. This is exactly what is meant by the fuller sense. 


If this is true, one can conclude that the notion of spiritual sense has been 
extended to give some official status to a scriptural meaning which is neither 
strictly literal, nor typical, nor accommodated. 


Apart from the accommodated sense, the meanings of Scripture can be 
divided on this basis: was the meaning intended by the human author (literal 
sense) or only by God (spiritual sense)? The literal sense is subdivided into 
properly literal or figurative dependent upon the intention of the human author. 
The spiritual sense is subdivided into the typical sense, which deals with the 
deeper meaning which God intended happenings to convey, and the fuller sense, 
which pertains to the deeper meaning which God intended to be attached to 
certain words. 


Fr. Braun goes on to confirm his argument by a letter written in 1950 by 
Dom A. Miller, secretary of the Biblical Commission, and to correlate his con- 
clusions with the teaching of St. Thomas on the subject. 


SUBJECTS TO BE TREATED 
IN COMING ISSUES 


Tradition, its relation to Scripture 
as a font of Revelation. 


Reasons for keeping Latin in the liturgy. 


Morality of medical experimentation on human beings. 


Progress in the interpretation of Sacred Scripture. 


New principle in the development of mariology. 


Act of faith, the Catholic answer compared to that of 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 


Social function of private property. 


Missiology and the increased emphasis on 
catholicity of the Church. 


Role of the intellect in the act of love. 


A Catholic scientist’s view on evolution. 





She dws of Marriage 


Abbé Louis Lochet 


“Can the opinion of certain modern writers be admitted, who either deny 
that the primary end of marriage is the generation and education of children, 
or teach that the secondary ends are not essentially subordinate to the primary 
end, but are equally principal and independent?” In March, 1944, the Holy 
Office answered this question negatively. The following article essays an 
answer to certain questions which the decree left open. The article was written 
in 1947 and originally appeared under the title “Les fins du mariage,” in 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 73(1051), pp. 449-465, 561-586. 


The following study is written 
along the same lines as several other 
works which have been published 
apropos of Dr. Dom’s Du sens et 
de la fin du mariage. It does not 
pretend either to defend his thesis, 
or precisely to refute it, but simply 
to continue, without polemical in- 
tent, the study of the order and the 
hierarchy of the ends of marriage. 

One might think, it is true, that 
the decree of the Holy Office of 
March 29, 1944, had brought to a 
close, once and for all, discussions 
concerning Doms’s theses. We do 
not think so. We believe, rather, 
that decrees of this type barricade 
devious routes, not to stop us on 
our journey, but to help us in our 
advance along the right path, and 
that only by understanding these 
decrees correctly can we make 
progress. 

Morever, the Magisterium itself 
brings both phases of the problem 
before us. Besides speaking of pro- 
creation as the primary end, Pius 
XI, in Casti Connubii, says that if 
one considers marriage in a wider 
sense as a familiar sharing of life 
together, then truly one may speak 
of mutual perfection as a primary 
reason and cause. He speaks thus 
and sees no contradiction between 
these two statements. 


In what follows we hope to show 
how to establish a harmonious syn- 
thesis between the orientation which 
looks to the personal development 


of the marriage partners in a com- 
munity of persons, and that other 
orientation which declares the pri- 
macy of procreation and education 
in marriage as a society. Into this 
synthesis we will also try to incor- 
porate without distortion several 
elements of modern thought. 


I. Guiding Principles on the 
Finality of Societies. 

The words of Pius XI on mar- 
riage suggest a distinction imposed 
on all human societies, a distinction 
which directs from above the hier- 
archy of their ends. We refer to 
the distinction between society and 
community. 

A few words will clarify what 
we mean. The finality of every so- 
ciety lies on two different levels. 
For example, a factory has as its 
productive goal a material good 
which defines it as a society. Now 
this productive work also unites 
men in a community of mutual 
knowledge, respect, and friendship, 
the bonds of which transcend time 
and can be elevated supernaturally 
in Christ; and this intimacy of 
persons is also an end of their 
gathering together in society. Thus 
we have two interrelated levels of 
finality : the temporal level, charac- 
terizing society by its material prod- 
uct, and a higher level with a finali- 
ty transcending temporal goods. 
This higher finality tends to form 
a human community, a union in 
which each gives himself to all and 
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all to each through ties of spiritual 
love. 


Now, before we apply these ideas 
to marriage, consider for a moment 
the bases of this double finality, 
which are in human nature itself. 
For human nature to achieve the 
fullness of its destiny two things 
are necessary: first there is need 
of a multiplicity of individuals in 
order that the rich possibilities of 
human nature, unrealizable in a 
single individual, may be realized, 
and that each man may understand 
better the nature that is incom- 
pletely manifested in himself; and 
secondly, these riches must be re- 
lated to the ends of a person; there 
must be communion of men in 
friendship, the friendship of the 
sons of God loving Him in His 
image in each other. In other words 
there must first be diversification 
through procreation, and then com- 
munion and unification; there must 
be the society, a temporal reality 
with a temporal end, completed in 
time, and the community, estab- 
lished among persons for the love 
of God, realized completely in 
eternity. 


Although there is a distinction 
here, there is no physical separa- 
tion. In the social order everything 
is oriented toward the community, 
and throughout, the attractive good- 
ness of God is drawing all things to 
Himself, giving life to societies and 
forming the community. Moreover, 
there is a real interdependence of 
another sort. The mutual relations 
of members in a society are inter- 
twined with the invisible intimacy 
of persons in the community. The 
exchange of particular goods, the 
proper object of social life, invites 
an extension of love to the person 
himself, which in turn leads to 
mutual love in God. Hence one can 
say that because of these interrela- 
tionships the society is eternalized 
in the community. 


II, The Finality of Marriage. 


1) The Snythesis to be Established. 

Like every human group, the 
family is at once a society and a 
community; but to specify it as a 
society one cannot invoke its end 
as a community. This would be to 
confuse the two levels of finality 
which we have carefully distin- 
guished. 

The Social Ends of Marriage. 

Now considering it as a society, 
what ends do we find? The primary 
specifying end of marriage as a 
society is the procreation and edu- 
cation of children. Since we are 
concerned here not only with the 
conservation of the species in time, 
but also with an action ordered to 
the formation of persons, education 
enters directly into the considera- 
tion of this end. Furthermore, the 
secondary social end of marriage is 
the temporal development of the 
marfriage partners. The tie binding 
them permanently is not just for 
the children; it is for husband and 
wife, to help them toward the com- 
plete development of their human- 
ity. 

Within this secondary end theo- 
logians distinguish two elements: 
mutual help and the allaying of 
concupiscence. And here it is that 
science provides deeper insight 
through its discoveries about the 
far-reaching influence of sex. From 
science we know that the mutually 
complementary character of the two 
sexes plays its part not just by way 
of external help in the management 
of the household or by way of check 
to the disorders of the flesh, but by 
contributing to the balance and 
harmony in the whole of human 
life, in its physical, affective, and 
moral aspects; and that the con- 
jugal act has for its direct physical 
effect not only the procreation of 
the child but also the psycho-physio- 
logical enrichment of the marriage 
partners. 
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Marriage as a Community. 

Finally we come to view marriage 
as a union of persons and to consid- 
er its end as a community. But a 
difficulty presents itself. If procrea- 
tion and education are made the 
end-all and be-all of marriage, does 
not one risk the charge of subordin- 
ating persons, as such, to a social 
good? This cannot be allowed, how- 
ever exalted the social good. There- 
fore, to render to conjugal love and 
its acts their true dignity are we to 
say that they are ordered solely to 
giving expression and vitality to the 
love of husband and wife? If we do, 
we will only raise a new difficulty : 
for how can the child be ordered to 
the development of his parents? In 
him too there is a personal value 
that cannot be ordered absolutely 
to another thing. The difficulty dis- 
appears if one admits that all the 
social realities of marriage are 
ordered to express and to realize a 
communal end which transcends 
and integrates them. Thus the tem- 
poral social ends lead to an eternal 
community of love. It can perhaps 
be said that failure to distinguish 
between these two levels of finality, 
the social and the communal, is the 
cause of all the confusion concern- 
ing this subject. 


2) Confusions to Avoid. 

In pursuing this analysis one 
must first avoid confusing the mu- 
tual temporal help of the marriage 
partners with the end of marriage 
as a community. If one conceives 
the mutual help as identical with 
the union between the persons, it is 
impossible to make it a secondary 
end, for it is true that this union 
of persons transcends all social ends. 
Likewise, lowering the importance 
of the community to the level of 
temporal ends disturbs the harmony 
of these ends. Mutual help would 
thus no longer be ordered to the 
procreation and education of chil- 
dren, but inversely, the generation 


of the child would be ordered to the 
development of the parents; the 
order of social ends would be sub- 
verted: marriage would be ordered 
to an intimacy of persons, but only 
between parents, whereas in reality 
this community essentially looks 
toward the children. The basis of 
this community lies in all the social 
bonds of the family: the bonds de- 
rived from the mutual help of the 
parents as well as those which 
spring up between them and their 
children through generation and 
education. The truth then is that not 
only the conjugal union is to be 
elevated to the height of a com- 
munity of persons, but family life 
in its entirety. All the ties of society 
weave between persons a com- 
munion of love in which all, in giv- 
ing themselves to all, share in com- 
mon all the riches of their humanity 
in a common spirit directed to God. 


But there is also a second confu- 
sion to avoid. We must not reduce 
the entire finality of marriage to 
the order of social ends, of which 
the primary is procreation. That 
some writers have done so in re- 
action to recent errors is under- 
standable, but too much stress on 
the procreative end makes it diffi- 
cult to understand the dignity of the 
person. For friendship of persons 
is an end. Love can be ordered only 
to greater love. And so the union of 
persons is not a social end; it is 
something beyond the social ends, 
transcendent to them yet immanent 
in them, unifying without changing ; 
it is their soul, their principle of 
vitality. 


Thus do we reconcile the two 
points of view expressed by Pope 
Pius XI. We see that marriage has 
its primary and secondary social 
ends, and that all these social ends, 
all these temporal ties are ordered 
to the community of persons in 
which parents and children advance 
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together toward the supreme Good, 
their eternal destiny. 


III. Foundations in Tradition, 
Modern Thought, Applications. 


It is now our purpose to show 
that what we have said is in agree- 
ment with the thought of St. 
Thomas and St. Augustine. 


1. St. Augustine 


It is mecessary to study St. 
Augustine because of the work he 
did in outlining the principles 
underlying the theology of marriage. 
For Augustine, marriage was con- 
sidered to be a preparation for the 
Heavenly City. As part of this 
preparation, it filled out the num- 
ber of the elect, promoted socia- 
bility and friendship, and united 
different families. 


But St. Augustine did not often 
speak of the “ends” of marriage. 
Rather, he preferred to speak of the 
“goods” of marriage. His problem 
was to avoid both the excess of the 
Manicheans, who saw marriage as 
evil, and the excess of Jovinian, who 
considered marriage to be as good 
as virginity. According to some 
texts, it would seem that the es- 
sential and indeed the only good of 
marriage is procreation. But in 
other texts, Augustine definitely 
talks of fidelity and the intimacy of 
the spouses as a good of marriage. 
And this good gives such value to 
the marriage bond as to make the 
marriage a true one—thus for 
example the marriage of St. Joseph 
and the Blessed Virgin. 


As a matter of fact, this example 
and the idea of marriage as a prep- 
aration for the Eternal City point to 
a reversal of values. Perhaps ficeli- 
ty and the spiritual union of souls 
are the primary ends of marriage. 
Reading St. Augustine, one experi- 
ences this tension between the two 
sets of goods, but apparently Augus- 
tine was not aware of this conflict. 


His task was to uncover the 
goods of marriage. He did not see 
the problem as we do—as a prob- 
lem of ordering the diverse goods. 
One obstacle that stood in his way 
was the fact that his philosophy did 
not give him an insight into the 
proper relation of matter to form— 
of flesh to spirit. 

2. St. Thomas 

Aristotle’s philosophy, as assimi- 
lated by St. Thomas, could give a 
clear idea of the relationship be- 
tween the flesh and spirit. One 
fundamental principle of Aristotle 
was that Nature seeks the conser- 
vation and preservation of the 
species. In order to preserve the 
species man must marry and stay 
married. Secondarily, and only sec- 
ondarily, nature has made man and 
woman complementary and helpful 
to each other; but it has so made 
them because they are destined to 
live together for the sake of procre- 
ation; to reject procreation is to 
vitiate marriage essentially, to make 
the contract null. This philosophical 
orientation gave St. Thomas a foun- 
dation on which to build a syn- 
thesis of the ends of marriage, but 
it is necessary to mention certain 
Thomistic ideas that gave an en- 
tirely new tone to the themes of 
Aristotle. 


First of all, the idea of the pro- 
creative end of marriage is infinitely 
exalted above the notion of the con- 
servation of the species. To gen- 
erate children is to people the earth 
with men who are destined to be 
the children of God for eternity. 
Secondly, the mutual aid of hus- 
band and wife is not limited to this 
earth—they are to assist each other 
to reach heaven. Thirdly, St. 
Thomas corrects Aristotle on the 
notion of sex relations. St. Thomas 
knew that human nature was sub- 
ject to the effects of original sin. 

The Thomistic view, however, 
has not met with universal approval. 
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Some, with Doms, think that 
Thomas, influenced by the biologi- 
cal errors of his time, emphasized 
the specific, social ends of marriage 
to the neglect of the personal ends. 
Others, like Schahl, think that St. 
Thomas conceded too much to 
Augustinian pessimism and did not 
appreciate the human import and 
moral value of sexual relations. 


We think that St. Thomas had 
all the principles necessary for a 
correct synthesis of the ends of 
marriage. For instance, he held that 
love and union of souls was an end 
of marriage, and that this love im- 
poses finality on the sex acts. 
Therefore, we are not doing him 
violence or indulging in dialectical 
acrobatics when we introduce these 
personalist perspectives into a 
Thomistic synthesis of the ends of 
marriage. 


3. Doctor Doms 


Two things led Doms to his 
theory: scientific discoveries and a 
trend of philosophical thought. Sci- 
ence has shown that the relations 
of the sexes are ordered not merely 
to generation but to the mutual en- 
riching of the partners. This is the 
personal end of marriage, and in 
the conjugal act the secret onto- 
logical unity of the spouses is real- 
ized. The child is merely a bio- 
logical end of marriage except in- 
sofar as a child may contribute to 
the development of the parents. 


In this scheme of things, the 
child is extrinsic to marriage—a 
misconception that the Church 
wishes to guard against. This error 
arises from confusing the “mutuum 
juvamen” (a social temporal end) 
and the “community of persons” 
(a transcendent finality). To get 
the proper concept it is necessary to 
establish the distinction between the 
plane of social ends (where pro- 
creation is the primary end) and 
the plane of personal ends where 


the love of persons is the primary 
end. 


4. Moral and Spiritual Applications. 


These principles have a very prac- 
tical application. To consider pro- 
creation as the only end of mar- 
riagc would be to tend toward a 
moral rigorism. Oider people would 
not be permitted to miarry, nor 
would the conjugal act be permitted 
when it could not result in genera- 
tion. At the other extreme, those 
who consider the spiritual intimacy 
as the most perfect end of marriage 
sometimes fail to account for the 
demands of the procreative ends of 
marriage. 


The hierarchy of ends which we 
have established should help us to 
determine the mean. Matrimonial 
consent involves a totai gift of the 
partners in a society whose end is 
procreation and mutual aid. These 
are essential. But still this marriage 
as a society is ordered to the inti- 
macy of the partners in a com- 
munity of persons. Thus the mar- 
riage of older persons is a true 
marriage—imperfect perhaps as a 
society, but perhaps perfect as a 
community. Even those who volun- 
tarily renounce conjugal acts must 
still consent to the total gift of 
themselves in marriage. But be- 
cause this society is ordered to a 
higher union, they may renounce 
certain of their rights in order to 
enter more directly into the spiritual 
union. This is a special vocation. 


These special vocations serve to 
point out the higher spiritual com- 
munity of marriage—showing how 
husband and wife are to be com- 
panions for eternity. And this per- 
spective enables us to find new 
meaning in the humble actions of 
daily life, a perspective that sees the 
whole family life as ascending to 
heaven. In this light all separation, 
suffering, and death are to be ex- 
plained. 
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It is important to correct the no- 
tion that the union of the flesh 
marks the highest point in the inti- 
macy of the spouses. It is rather a 
sign of and preparation for the 
union of souls, just as marriage 
itself is an image of Christ and His 
Church, an image of God’s gift of 
grace and of man’s acceptance. 


band and wife, this determined effort to 
perfect each other, can in a very real 
sense, as the Roman Catechism teaches, 
be said to be the chief reason and purpose 
of matrimony, provided matrimony be 
looked at not in the restricted sense as 
instituted for the proper conception and 
education of the child, but more widely 
as the blending of life as a whole and 
the mutual interchange and sharing there- 
of.” Casti Connubtit, (On Christian Mar- 


1. “This mutual inward moulding of hus- riace), Paulist Press edition, p. 8, n. 24. 


RELATED ARTICLES ON MARRIAGE 


The only comment on Lochet’s article that we have seen thus far is the 
brief review by J. Fuchs, S.J., in Scholastik, 26(1951), pp. 578-580, devoted to 
this article and to C. Schahl, O.F.M., La doctrine des fins du mariage dans la 
théologie scholastique (Paris, 1948). Fuchs takes exception to both Lochet’s and 
Schahl’s accounts of the doctrines of St. Augustine and St. Thomas. He maintains 
that Lochet leaves unanswered the question: “Are not the matrimonial commu- 
nity and love at the same time the source of ali that goes by the name of mutual 
complementing of the marriage partners, and therefore also of service to the 
offspring?” 

+ 2 s 


Pope Pius XII has recently given three addresses that bear on the subject: 


September 19, 1951, to a group of parents, on the preparation of young 
people for marriage. 


October 29, 1951, to a group of midwives, on divine laws pertaining to 
procreation and on the opportunities of apostolic midwives to protect the rights 
of the unborn and the newborn, and to inculcate right attitudes towards the ends 
and use of marriage. 


November 26, 1951, to family associations, largely on two points in the 
October address that had been misinterpreted in the press: the respective rights 
of mother and foetus, and the use of the sterile period. 


* * * 


Benvit Lavaud, O.P., “Pie XII, docteur du mariage,” Revue Thomiste, 
52(1952), pp. 119-141. On the October, 1951, address (above), with references 
to the September and November addresses and to other papal statements. Cf. 
same author, “Chronique,” ibid., pp. 461-469. 


Franz Hurth, S.J., Periodica, 40(1951), pp. 402-432. On the October and 
November addresses, with numerous references to other official documents and 
private writings on these subjects. 


E. P. Ennis, S.J., “The Ends of Marriage,” Clergy Review, 37(1952), pp. 
270-281. On Doms, Kempel, and Canon 1013. 


William Conway, “The Recent Papal Allocution [November, 1951]: the 
Ends of Marriage,” Irish Theological Quarterly, 19( 1952), pp. 75-79. On the 1944 
decree and the writings that provoked it. 


L. Azzollini, S. J., “L’iniziazione dei Giovani al matrimonio nell’ ansia del 
Papa,” La Civilta Cattolica, 103.2 (1952), pp. 449-458. Based on the September 
and October addresses. Need for timely, even early introduction of young people 
to the meaning of marriage, and for discipline of all their faculties to fit them 
for it; hazards to avoid, e.g., in theories that encourage hedonistic view of marriage 
or discount the dignity of celibacy. 





THE LAYMAN IN GOD’S DESIGN 


An interesting article that treats the question “What is a layman?” in a 
somewhat different way than does Father Congar (Cf. page 8) was published 
in Eglise Vivante, 4(1952), pp. 155-181. Entitled “Le laic chrétien dans le dessein 
de Dieu,” it appeared under the authorship of Antoine Chavasse, Henri Denis, 
and Jean Frisque, S.A.M. 


The article begins with a brief theology of history. God’s constant and loving 
gift of Himself to men is the ultimate and transcendent principle of historical 
unity. Along with this gift of Himself, God gives men liberty, the ability to reply 
to this divine love. 


In addition to the supernatural aspect of creation which is concerned with 
the loving inter-communication between God and man, there is a subordinate 
aspect of creation: the whole natural level of things. Equipped with freedom, 
man strives to dominate this natural level and bring its forces to serve his free 
will; man works to achieve civilization. This quest is the second and subordinate 
principle of historical unity. 


Human freedom, which permits the return of divine love, also permits man 
to refuse God’s advances. Man has sinned, and his sin has had a tremendous 
impact on the history of religion and the history of civilization. Man’s religious 
history is now one of redemption. Its great turning point is the coming of Christ, 
when eternity broke into the course of terrestrial history. God’s gift of self to 
man is not simply love, it is redemptive love that constantly works to win man 
back to God. 


Sin, the enemy of God, has been the great disturbing force in the work of 
civilization. Man has not expanded his liberty in response to the love of God, 
but has instead limited his spiritual aspirations to earthly horizons. In a mon- 
strous idolatry, man has taken himself as his goal, and his civilization has become 
buried in earthliness. By losing sight of God, civilization has lost sight of the 
true notion of man; because man’s liberty has not developed in the realm of 
religion, the real meaning of liberty has been forgotten. 


Human life is dominated by two spiritual aspirations: the quest for God 
and the quest for civilization. While remaining distinct, these two drives of the 
human spirit form a unity; they are the natural and supernatural aspects of God’s 
work, and they assist one another. Man rears a civilization so that he can respond 
to God’s supernatural summons, and true religious life gives correct orientation 
to the temporal aspects of life. 


It is the urgent and delicate task of Catholics today to safeguard both the 
relative autonomy and the ultimate unity of these two dimensions of human 
activity. Unless this is done, unless faith comes in to orientate civilization, modern 
civilization will lapse into complete secularism. The Catholic layman must conse- 
crate himself to the work of civilization, to attain the temporal goals which are 
part of God’s work. 


While the priest should also keep in close touch with the progress of civili- 
zation, his proper function is to see that the supernatural goals of life are 
attained. It is the Catholic layman who must work to promote civilization itself 
and help direct it to those natural ends which are truly human. In virtue of the 
radical reorientation which living Catholicity gives to human life, the lay Catholic 
gives powerful assistance to civilization in forming men who are truly men. 
Thereby he disposes men for the grace of God and renders them ready to reply 
to the divine love. This is the apostolic vocation of the Catholic layman today. 
If he is unfaithful to it, the Church will suffer great harm. A great apostolic 
opportunity will be lost. 





The Sacramental Character: 
ITS ROLE IN THE CHURCH 


Abbé J. Van Camp 


Exactly what is the function of a layman in the Church’s life? In attempt- 
ing to give an adequate reply to this question, theologians are turning to a 
more careful study of the sacramental character. This article by Abbé J. Van 
Camp, which appeared in Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 32(1951), 
pp. 148-155 under the title “Mystére de l Eglise et Caractéres sacramentels,” 
is one of the most recent treatments of the subject. 


It is impossible to lead a com- 
plete Christian life by merely ful- 
filling the minimum requirements 
of the Church in regard to the sacra- 
ments. It is likewise impossible for 
Christ Himself to live on in His 
Mystical Body and in the Euchar- 
istic Body, the two-fold prolonga- 
tion of His Incarnation, without 
the co-operation of the baptized, the 
confirmed, the priests, and the bish- 
ops; in brief, without the hierarchy 
of the Church signed with the in- 
delible imprint of the sacramental 
character. 


I. The Mystical Body and the 
Sacramental Character 


The Character and Participation 
in the Priesthood of Christ. 


The encyclical Mediator Dei has 
reminded us that even lay Chris- 
tians, by reason of the baptismal 
character imprinted on their souls, 
share, in lay degree, in the Priest- 
hood of Christ. This statement 
simply reiterates the classical doc- 
trine on the sacramental character, 
particularly as found in St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas. 


St. Augustine treats at great 
length (Epist. 98, 5; PL 33, 362) 
the effects produced by the char- 
acter of Christ (character domini- 
cus), or the indelible seal of the 
Redeemer (signaculum redemp- 


toris). He compares it to the brand- 
ing of sheep or soldiers: just as 
the shepherd brands his sheep and 
the general imprints the military 
mark (nota militaris) on the fore- 
head of his men, so Christ, the new 
Adam, imprints His indelible mark 
on our souls. This mark of the sac- 
ramental character is a victorious 
rejoinder to the mark of original 
sin. It joins the Christian to Christ, 
and Christians with each other. It 
restores the relation to the Holy 
Trinity which we had lost by the 
sin of Adam. 


St. Thomas, developing the teach- 
ing of St. Augustine, emiphasizes 
our consecration and deputation to 
the cult of the Blessed Trinity 
which the sacramental character 
confers. He conceives the character 
as giving us a new relation to the 
Trinity by making us participate 
in the Priesthood of Christ: “The 
whole rite of the Christian religion 
derives from the Priesthood of 
Christ. It is clear that the sacra- 
mental character is the character of 
Christ; for we are conformed to 
His. Priesthood by the different 
sacramental characters, which are 
nothing else than participations in 
the Priesthood of Christ” (S.T., 
III, 63, 3). 


The Council of Trent does not 
mention the participation in the 
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Priesthood of Christ when it treats 
of the sacramental character, but 
this omission is easily explained by 
the fact that it would have been 
inopportune at the time of the 
Protestant denial of any hierarchical 
difference among Christians. To- 
day, however, there is no longer any 
danger of misunderstanding the 
teaching that Christians have by 
baptism a common title to a share 
with Christ in His Priesthood. 


The Character and Membership 
in the Church 


The sacramental character can- 
not incorporate us into the Priest- 
hood of Christ without also incor- 
porating us into His Mystical Body. 
By causing the very life of Christ 
to flow in us, it unites us to one 
another to form the great family 
of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; that is, the Mystical 
Body of Christ as described in the 
writings of St. Paul and St. John. 

Already at the end of the last 
century, Nicholas Gihr pointed out 
that our incorporation into the 
Mystical Body of Christ comes 
about precisely by means of the 
sacramental character. It also fol- 
lows as a conclusion from Mystici 
Corporis that it is the character, 
and not grace as such, which de- 
termines our membership in the 
Church. Not every grave sin sep- 
arates us from the body of the 
Church. It is not the loss of grace, 
but heresy, schism, and apostasy 
that are opposed to the unitive 
forces of the sacramental character. 


The Indelibility of the Character 
and the Indefectibility of the 
Church 


In addition to the unitive force 
of the sacramental character, we 
must also consider its indelibility. 
The latter, we believe, is closely re- 
lated to the indefectibility of the 
Church, as we can easily prove by 


recalling the controversy of St. 
Augustine with tie Donatists. 


Donatus, an African bishop, 
wished to set up his African church 
in opposition to the Roman Church. 
He argued that the Church of Christ 
is the society of just men only: the 
sinner is no longer a Christian; the 
sacraments cannot be administered 
validly except by priests and bishops 
who are in the state of grace. St. 
Augustine exposed the absurdity of 
such a doctrine: the sanctity of the 
Church cannot be built on so frail 
a foundation as the personal sanc- 
tity of its members; the indefecti- 
bility of the Church cannot depend 
on the state of grace, which can be 
lost at any time; only the indeli- 
bility of the sacramental character, 
a participation in the Priesthood of 

rist, can assure the indefectibility 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


The sacraments of the structure 
of the Mystical Body, then, are 
those which imprint a character. 
The baptized, the confirmed, and 
for an even more basic reason, the 
priests and bishops are not sancti- 
fied primarily for their own good, 
but for the building up of the 
Church according to the teaching of 
St. Peter, “as living stones into a 
spiritua! house” (I Pet. 2, 5). The 
indefectibility of the Church in her 
sanctifying powers is impossible 
without the indelibility of the sacra- 
mental characters. 


The Character and Grace 


Having made a clear distinction 
between the functions of grace and 
of the character, we must add: (1) 
that every valid but sacrilegious use 
of the character is to our own preju- 
dice and condemnation; (2) that 
the “constant” of the character will 
be affected by the amount of sanc- 
tifying grace already possessed; 
(3) that as an exigent title to grace 
and glory, the character, if deprived 
of divine grace by mortal sin, tends 
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to regain it; (4) that this indelible 
character can really exist in heresy, 
schism, apostasy, and dissident 
churches, and that the valid but 
illicit use of it will be a source of 
sanctification for our separated 
brethren of good faith; (5) that 
validly baptized infants in dissident 
churches cannot be considered dis- 
sidents before the age of reason. 

There are, then, five possible 
states in regard to grace and the 
character: neither grace nor the 
character; grace, but no character; 
the character, but no grace; the 
character and grace in a dissident 
of good faith; the character and 
grace in the unity of the Church. 
Only the last fully responds to the 
exigencies of Christ and His Mys- 
tical Body. 


II. The Eucharistic Body and 
the Sacramental Character 


In his last pastoral letter of 1949, 
Cardinal Suhard wrote: “The 
character is not any undefined par- 
ticipation in the Priesthood of 
Christ, but is a participation in that 
priesthood in so far as it is ex- 
pressed by the cult of the New 
Law.” And we know that all the 
worship of the New Law, adora- 
tion, contrition, thanksgiving, and 
supplication, find their fullest per- 
fection in the Mass. 

“Strictly speaking,” wrote Fr. A. 
Lemonnyer, O.P., “the liturgical 
cult is the joint result of the virtue 
of religion and the triple sacra- 
.rental character ... The sacred 
lit. -ey which we celebrate . . . gets 
its na wre as a true, Christian, legiti- 
mate an’ efficacious cult from the 
sacrament. character.” In other 
words, the s.-ramental character is 
that precise puwer which fits us 
for the Eucharistic liturgy. With- 
out the character, the Eucharist 
could not exist; that the Eucharist 
exists is owing to the character. Or, 
to put it another way, the character 


is the prerequisite for the Eucharist, 
which is the vital and central act 
of the Church. Does not St. Thomas 
(S.T., III, 63, 2) call the character 
a spiritual potency completely or- 
dered to the cult of the Blessed 
Trinity ? Why is it that the Euchar- 
ist, through which the Church per- 
forms its worship, should be the 
touchstone of the respective powers 
of the baptized, the confirmed lay- 
people, the priests, and the bishops? 


Relation of the Baptismal 
Character to the Eucharist 


In the primitive Church the neo- 
phytes completed their initiation 
into the Church by the reception of 
the Holy Eucharist on Easter night. 
There was also a practice, which 
still exists in the Eastern Church, 
of giving Communion to the newly- 
baptized infant. Even in our own 
day, the Church prescribes (C_I.C. 
854, 2) that we give Viaticum to 
baptized children who have nbdt yet 
made their First Communion if 
they are able to distinguish the Eu- 
charist from ordinary bread. 


These practices should make us 
see that the Baptismal character is 
a “receptive capacity” for the Eu- 
charist, and that, as such, it should 
be activated. Just as any potency 
tends to atrophy if it is not used, so 
the baptismal character will “atro- 
phy” if it is not brought into fre- 
quent contact with its proper ob- 
ject, the Eucharist. That is why 
Mediator Dei urges us to arouse 
the baptized from their apathy and 
to encourage them to take advan- 
tage of the riches of the baptismal 
character. “It is therefore desirable, 
Venerable Brethren, that all the 
faithful should be aware that to 
participate in the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice is their chief duty and su- 
preme dignity, and that not in an 
inert and negligent fashion, giving 
way to distractions and day-dream- 
ing, but with such earnestness and 
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concentration that they may be 
united as closely as possible with 
the High Priest.” 


The Confirmation Character and 
the Eucharist 


What is true of the baptismal 
character is even more true of the 
character of confirmation. The lat- 
ter, as its name indicates, strength- 
ens the baptismal character as a par- 
ticipation in the Priesthood of 
Christ. The confirmed will partici- 
pate in Christ’s Priesthood no 
longer as a child but as a vigorous, 
fully conscious defender of the 
Church. 


Since confirmation increases the 
capacity for participation in the 
Eucharist, the confirmed Catholic 
should be more actively associated 
with the Sacrifice of the Mass. Or, 
as Fr. B. Durst, O.S.B., puts it: 
“Just as the baptismal character 
gives one the power to receive the 
sacraments validly, so confirmation 
gives the power of receiving them 
with greater benefit; and in a 
somewhat similar fashion the two 
characters prepare one for the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass.” 


The Character of Holy Orders in 
Relation to the Eucharist 


Although the faculties conferred 
by the characters of baptism and 
confirmation are active in their 
own right, they depend essentially 
on the character of holy orders in 
priests and bishops. Only bishops 


can communicate the sacerdotal life 
and become fathers of priests. With- 
out this communication priests can- 
not consecrate, cannot change the 
bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood -of Christ. With the priestly 
life and character, the priest be- 
comes a conjoint instrument of 
Christ the Priest, able now to offer 
sacrifice to the glory of God and 
the salvation of mankind. 


And although the Sacrifice of the 
Mass always makes the offerer 
pleasing to God and unites him 
more closely to God, we priests 
should remember that it benefits us 
in proportion to the degree of char- 
ity which we possess, and that, con- 
versely, our lack of the virtue of 
religion diminishes the benefits of 
the Mass for ourselves, for the 
Church, and for the whole world. 
Quantum potes, tantum aude! The 
members of the Mystical Body can 
never offer the Mass with as much 
fervor as their sacramental charac- 
ter demands. 


All the great movements of 
Christian thought, Augustinianism in 
the fifth, Thomism in the thirteenth, 
and the French School in the seven- 
teenth century, have studied the 
dogmatic and moral importance of 
the indelible character. Is it not 
right, therefore, that our twentieth 
century should not permit this doc- 
trine, so fundamental and synthetic, 
to remain any longer the least- 
known of all the teachings of the 
Church? 
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The Name of Jesus 


in the 
New [Testament 


Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. 


Although the Holy Name of Jesus was not celebrated as a feast of the 
Universal Church until the year 1721, devotion to the Holy Name ts as old as 
the Church. This article, “Le Nom de Jésus dans le Nouveau Testament,” 
La Vie Spirituelle, 36(1952), pp. 5-18, examines the richness of the New 
Testament revelation regarding the Holy Name. The entire issue in which 
the article appeared was devoted to a study of the Holy Name. 


The Messias had been acclaimed 
by the prophets by many titles ap- 
propriate to the functions He was 
to perform: Emmanuel, “God with 

s;” Prince of Peace, Branch. But 
His proper name, expressing fully 
His vocation and the gift of God 
He was to transmit, was wrapped as 
yet in secrecy: “And thou shalt be 
called by a new name, which the 
mouth of the Lord shall name” 
(Isa. 62:2). This name chosen by 
God Himself is announced by an 
angel to Mary and Joseph alike. 
“Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb and shalt bring forth a son; 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus” 
(Luke 1:31). “She shall bring forth 
a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus; for he shall save his people 
from their sins” (Matt. 1:21-25). 


The Name Given by God 

A name is well chosen if it corres- 
ponds in some way to the qualities 
or to the nature of that to which it 
is applied. The proper names chosen 
by men, however, refer as a rule 
only to some exterior characteristics 
or accidental circumstance of life— 
to a circumstance of time, or of 
kinship, or of some physical charac- 
teristic. But when God condescends 
to name a creature, He chooses a 
name which will call to mind the 
destiny of the bearer. Thus it is that 
God changed the name of Abram 


to Abraham, “Father of many na- 
tions,” and of Simon, son of John, 
to Peter-Cephas. 

Now God destined the son of 
Mary to save the entire world. 
Whatever are to be His other ac- 
tivities, ali are to converge on this 
one work of salvation. This is pre- 
cisely what the Hebrew name Josue, 
Jesus, signifies. Moreover, since the 
Christ cannot accomplish this work 
of reconciliation except in virtue of 
His condition of Man-God, it fol- 
lows that the name, Jesus, designates 
most aptly not only the salvific role 
of the Savior but also His very 
being as the Son of God incarnate. 
Every act of Jesus will be a re- 
demptive act by reason of the Per- 
son of the Son of God who places 
it and by reason of the human nature 
of the man who accomplishes it. The 
Holy Name of Jesus is the most all- 
embracing expression of the totality 
of being of Christ, and of His role 
on earth and in heaven. And since 
to name a person, according to the 
Semitic conception of things, is to 
enter into intimacy with him and 
in some way to have a claim upon 
him, a believer cannot name or in- 
voke Jesus without placing himself 
within the radiancy of His saving 
grace and receiving of His gifts. 


A Name of Mercy 
It was by this name of Jesus that 
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the Savior was known among men. 
It was Jesus who submitted to the 
same infirmities as the rest of men, 
who was tempted, who knew the 
pangs of hunger, who wept, who 
was buffeted, who expired with a 
cry; and who was laid in a tomb. 
All this was of one piece with His 
mission as Savior, for by sharing 
the same trials which weigh upon 
His brothers in humanity He feels 
for them a compassion indispensa- 
ble to His office. The name of Jesus 
denotes compassion. 


A Name of Faith 


To His contemporaries and inti- 
mates Jesus was also “a man ap- 
proved by God” (Acts 2:22), and 
the faith of the early Church con- 
sisted in attributing to this man 
Jesus the attributes of Savior and 
of God. Thus the Gospel of St. John 
was written “that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing you may 
have life in his name,” which means 
Savior (John 20:31). Faith con- 
sists precisely in the copula: Jesus 
is the Christ, Jesus is the Savior, 
Jesus is God. 

In effect, the disciples believed 
that Jesus is risen from the dead, 
that He is not a man as the rest 
of men, but that He is the Messias 
announced by the prophets, the 
Christ; nay more, that He is the 
Word made Flesh and worthy of 
adoration. Thus the name of Jesus, 
imposed by God as the proper name 
of one new-born, is to be pronounced, 
spelled out, by each believer, who 
will discover in it progressively all 
its riches of doctrine and of power. 
Simultaneously, the mystery of sal- 
vation will develop and reveal itself 
to the believer. This mystery com- 
prises not merely the pardon of sins 
but the possibility of being reborn 
into a new life which is properly 
divine. “Everyone who believes that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God” 
(I John 5:1). 


The whole preaching of the 
Apostles and the apologetic of the 
primitive Church is comprised in 
this demonstration: to prove that 
Jesus is the Christ (Acts 3:13; 
4:27; Rom. 8:11). Herein is the 
very heart of Christianity, wholly 
centered upon Jesus and upon ad- 
herence by faith: “If thou confess 
with thy mouth that Jesus is the 
Lord, and believe in thy heart that 
God has raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved” (Rom. 10:9). 
Two elements are distinguished in 
this creed: faith in the Incarnation 
of Jesus, Lord-God from His entry 
into the world, and faith in His 
Resurrection, the sign of the ap- 
probation of God upon all His work. 

No man can, of himself, possess 
such a faith nor promise such a per- 
severing fidelity in the midst of an 
evil world. “No one can say ‘Jesus 
is Lord,’ except in the Holy Spirit” 
(I Cor. 12:3). The profession of 
faith supposes and attests the action 
of the Spirit of God and is, in its 
object or its causes, remarkably 
Trinitarian. If the Father, in brief, 
has designated His incarnate Son 
by a name pronounceable by men, 
the Holy Spirit, in His turn, has 
glorified the name of Jesus (John 
16:14). The light of the Holy Spirit 
and the true faith are so intimately 
bound together that the infallible 
criterion by which to judge if an 
inspiration is of God is the convic- 
tion which one has about Jesus 
(I John 4:2-3). If one professes the 
Incarnation, he is moved by the Holy 
Spirit; but if he thinks that Jesus 
and the Christ are two distinct per- 
sons, if he “divides, dismembers” 
Jesus, then he bears himself as Anti- 
Christ and the agent of Satan. 

The fundamental dogma of the 
Church is not so much that of the 
divinity of Jesus, but of the union 
in Him of the divinity and the 
humanity, since it is by this title 
that Jesus is the Savior. More ex- 
actly, there is question less of ideas 
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and of abstract truths than of a 
Person, that of the Son Incarnate, 
who reunites in Himself heaven 
and earth (Eph. 1:10), who ex- 
presses the love of God for men, 
and who realizes the redemption of 
sinners. To misconstrue Jesus, 
whether in His very being or in His 
vocation, is to reduce to nothing 
the economy of providence. It is 
remarkable indeed that from the 
very beginning the Apostles had a 
keen perception of this relation: 
“This is the stone that was rejected 
by you, the builders, which has be- 
come the corner stone. Neither is 
there salvation in any other. For 
there is no other name under heaven 
given to men by which we must be 
saved” (Acts 4:11-12). 


In all these texts, faith in the 
divine Sonship of Jesus, which 
establishes a reciprocal communion 
between the Christian and God, is 
not a simple assent of the mind. It 
must express itself in a public pro- 
fession of faith, that is to say, in a 
commitment of the whole man. To 
believe in Jesus or to confess His 
name is to belong to Him body and 
soul, to love Him, and to serve Him. 
Here is the abyss which separates 
believers from unbelievers. Mankind 
is divided into two camps over the 
pronunciation of one sole name. For 
the one group this name has no 
meaning; for the other, it has the 
power ot a flame, it is the secret 
of their lives: “Who is there that 
overcomes the world if not he who 
believes that Jesus is the Son of 
God?” (I John 5:5). The Son of 
God, incarnate and risen from the 
dead, has brought back a decisive 
victory over Satan, over sin, and 
over death; His followers, thanks 
to the vital bond of faith, have at 
their command this same uncon- 
querable force, and report the same 
victories over the same enemies. 
The triumph of the Head diffuses 
itself into the members (I Cor. 


15:57). 


A Name o: Hope 


It follows, then, that the name of 
Jesus is not only the object of a 
justifying and sanctifying faith, but 
also a source of Christian hope. The 
high object of our hope is the resur- 
rection of the body. “He who raised 
up Jesus will raise up us also with 
Jesus” (II Cor. 4:14). By a living 
faith the Christian is grafted as a 
member into the body of Christ. But 
since the Head of this body is risen, 
it follows necessarily that the whole 
body shall likewise rise. 

This similarity of destiny is un- 
deniable since it is but the achieve- 
ment of that identification with 
Jesus which is realized progressively 
with the progress of Christian life. 
The Savior infuses His own life 
into each Christian, that is to say, 
He continues to die and to live in 
him, reproducing in his soul His 
own proper traits, assimilating him 
to Himself. This metamorphosis 
finds a climax in such a likeness that 
one could almost say that the name 
of Jesus belongs to each Christian 
(Luke 6:22; Acts 22:8; 26:15) ; so 
it seemed, certainly, to the Apostle 
who was called to prolong the mys- 
tery of salvation in souls and who 
bore about in his flesh “the marks 
of the Lord Jesus” (Gal. 6:17). It 
is on the cross above all that Jesus 
justified His name of Savior; it is 
by sharing in this sacrifice that the 
Apostles propagated the Faith, con- 
verted souls, gave life to the world 
per Jesum! 


A Name Charged With Power 


Among Semites the name is as 
it were a substitute for the person. 
Jesus demanded of His disciples that 
they leave all “for my name’s sake” 
(Matt. 19:29), or that they receive 
a child “in my name” (Matt. 18:20). 
When the Apostles preach “in the 
name of Jesus” (Acts 4:18; 5:40; 
9:27), they mean to teach with all 
the personal authority of the Master. 
Ordinarily, we do not emphasize 
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enough the fact that, for a Semite, 
the name is also charged with ef- 
ficacy. It contains a virtue, a power 
to accomplish. To invoke it is to 
make it act, to put its potential to 
work, It is above all in prayer, there- 
fore, that the Holy Name of Jesus 
should be upon the lips of Chris- 
tions. “If you ask the Father any- 
thing in my name, he will give it 
to you” (John 16:23). 


The name of Jesus is actually 
more powerful now than it was be- 
fore the Resurrection. It was better 
for men, therefore, that Jesus should 
leave them and return in glory to 
the right hand of the Father (John 
16:7). There, face to face with His 
Father, He continues His role of 
Savior in unceasing intercession. It 
is thus that the Epistle to the He- 
brews envisages Him, the Epistle 
which is wont to designate the 
heavenly High Priest by His name, 
Jesus, the better to signify that, after 
His Ascension, He is more a Savior 
than ever before. What an example 
He is for those who have yet to 
strive here below. The Head, who 
by His trials has attained the end, 
will grant those who follow Him 
the same beatitude by way of the 
same tribulations. A Savior—that 
He was yesterday upon the cross, 
that He remains more than ever 
today in heaven, that He will be 
unceasingly forever (Heb. 13:8). 


A Name Above Every Name 


What are we to say of the majesty 
of Jesus in heaven and of the gran- 
deur of His name? The Epistle to 
the Hebrews places that name incom- 
parably above that of all the angels 
(Heb. 1:4; cf. Eph. 1:20-21) ; the 
Apocalypse portrays Him as a rider 
mounted upon a white horse, “and 
he has on his garment and on his 
thigh a name written, ‘King of kings 
and Lord of lords’” (Apoc. 19:16). 
This designation is that of the su- 
preme monarch, a divine predicate. 


Truly, the real name of Jesus in 
heaven, expressing fully all that He 
is, is ineffable (Apoc. 19:12). Yet 
may we meditate on the text in Phil- 
lipians, that crowning revelatiun of 
the name of Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment : ‘He humbled hiinself, becom- 
ing obedient to death, even to death 
on a cross. Therefore God also has 
exalted him and has bestowed upon 
him the name that is above every 
name, so that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bend of those in 
heaven, on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue should con- 
fess that the Lord Jesi~ Christ is in 
the glory of God the I uther” (Phil. 
2 :8-11). Jesus is no longer only the 
name of faith and of hope; it is the 
name of adoration. The name above 
every name or the title of Savior is 
the one which the Old Testament 
reserved to Yahweh alone. Jesus 
the man, who had taken the position 
of a slave, has regained His splendor 
as God. Willingly or unwillingly all 
shall confess Him. It is the name of 
Jesus that is acclaimed in this apoth- 
eosis, and this acclamation is the 
height of worship in spirit and in 
truth which the believing soul is able 
to attain. The wonder is that the 
humanity of Jesus will henceforth be 
associated with His transcendence, 
so that we can always call by the 
name Jesus the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 


A name expressive of faith and of 
hope, the Holy Name of Jesus is also 
a name expressive of the most fer- 
vent love. Jesus is the gift and the 
revelation of the love of the Father 
for men. It is in calling on the name 
of Jesus that the children of God ex- 
press their love and gratitude. Their 
ardent desire is ultimately to be 
united forever to their Savior, to see 
Him; to live with Him. The very 
last word of revelation is the cry of 
enthusiasm of the loving soul, calling 
upon the one object of its desire: 
“Come, Lord Jesus” (Apoc. 22:20). 





THEOLOGY LOOKS EAST 


Russia’s great imperialistic expansion, the political and social awakening of the peoples 
of Asia, and the explosive situation in Asia Minor, have turned the thoughts of Europe 
and America to the East. Many theologians, especially those who are pioneering in the 
field of missiology, have undertaken a careful study of the religious ideas of Russia and 
the Orient, and a considerable portion of current theological writing is concernec with 
this subject. Three great currents of non-Occidental thought (Russian, Indian, and Chi- 
nese) are discussed in the articles which are abstracted here. 


Bernhard Schultze, S.J., “Die Sozialprinzipien in der russischen Religionsphiloso- 
phie,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 73(1951), pp. 385-423. 


Leaving aside the whole body of communist thought, the author sets himself the task 
of finding the place of five cardinal social principles (unity, love, justice, solidarity, and 
subsidiarity) in Russian religious philosophy. In his introductory remarks he points out 
that strictly one should not speak of a Russian philosophy of religion; it would be more 
correct to call it a “theology of revelation.” 


Examination of the religious thought of the great Russian minds of the past century 
and a half (men like Dostoievsky, Soloviev, and Berdyaev) reveals that the five social 
principles in question have a very definite place. Actually, they are contained in those 
key ideas which dominate Russian religious thought and give it a distinctly social character. 


The Russian outlook is characterized by a deep sense of community, of the brother- 
hood of men. This is expressed in the untranslatable word “sobornost” which, though it 
means “catholic” and always retains a religious overtone, is not restricted to association 
in the Church. Instead it signifies the whole family as united in love and freedom. 


This notion of community is carried still further in the concept of “all-embracing 
unity.” Here it is a question of the close interrelationship of God and His universe, of 
man to God and to everything in the universe. This idea is intimately connected with those 
of “God-manhood” and “Sophia.” 


“God-manhood” expresses the communion between God and men. “Sophia” (Wisdom) 
points to the fact that creation reflects its divine Exemplar and in its own beauty and 
completeness mirrors the beauty and fullness of eternal creative Wisdom. 


Governed by these ideas, Russian thought tends to consider humanity as an organism, 
and Russian thinkers are much attracted to a comprehensive historical-religious-cultural 
history of mankind. Yet, great stress is placed on personal liberty, and unity is to be 
obtained by the bond of love and brotherhood, not by any “Roman legalism.” 


There is a deep awareness of the deficiencies in the social structure, but these defects 
and their solutions are viewed from the aspect of religion. The ultimate ground for the 
unity of men and of creation is seen to be the triune God, and the present divisions 
among men are attributed to sin. Christ’s redemption will prove the solution, for it will 
finally overcome sin and raise mankind to its fullness and perfect reflection of the Trinity. 


P. Johanns, S.J., ““Théologie catholique et sagesse des Indes,” Doctor Communis, 
4(1951), pp. 160-179. 


Can the natural wisdom of India be used as an element in the building of an Indian 
Catholic theology, as Greek philosophy was employed in the development of Latin and 
Byzantine theology? Yes, answers Father Johanns in this article, because Indian thought 
is basically much more religious than was that of Greece. 


St. Thomas in his great synthesis of natural and supernatural wisdom utilized insights 
from different streams of Greek thought to correct one another, and fulfilled the un- 
realized potentialities of Greek philosophy by sublimating it in the truth of Christian 
revelation. So, too, the different systems of Indian thought complement one another and 
one can be used to correct the defects of another; and the truest and most sublime 
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facets of Indian wisdom will attain their fullness when subordinated to the wisdom of 
Christ. 


There are many points of affinity between Indian and Christian thought which 
condition Indian minds for receiving the truth of Christ and which show the possibilities 
of constructing an Indian theology. Spirit and spiritual values are of paramount impor- 
tance; concupiscence is recognized as the root of much of the disorder in human life; 
there is remarkable insight into the place of intellectual pride in sin; abnegation is stressed 
as a means of freeing the spirit from inertia and inordinate passion. 


It is true that pantheism holds a predominant place in Indian thinking, that there is 
no concept of true creation. Yet, in the teaching of the great philosopher Cankara con- 
cerning the transcendent spirituality and simplicity of God, we can find the basis for 
eliminating pantheism and a cornerstone for the construction of Indian theology. 


Cankara pushes God’s transcendence to the point of making God indeterminate and 
impersonal, but this excess can be corrected and an even loftier notion of transcendence 
obtained by introducing the true notion of analogy into Indian thought. Besides, Indian 
philosophy itself contains a counterbalance to the impersonality of Cankara’s God: The 
Bhaktas, who teach an unselfish devote: abandonment of oneself to the sovereignty of 
God, also teach that God is joined in love to men, as a father to his children. This Bhakti 
doctrine, purely natural and warped by pantheism, would receive its true meaning and 
sublimity in the Christian doctrines of creation and the fatherhood of God. Yet, even in 
its incompleteness it expresses the noble aspirations of the Indian heart, and it shows the 
possibilities and the need of winning the mind of India by developing a truly Indian and 
Catholic theology. 


Stanislaus Lokuang, “La spiritualité des Chinois,” Eglise Vivante, 3(1951), pp. 
25-35 


Chinese life has been animated and directed by Confucianism which is not a religion 
but a natural “spirituality.” In this article Monsignor Lokuang points out the chief 
characteristics of this outlook on life. 


Confucius classified men as “honorable” or “selfish.” The “selfish man” (who is 
despised) seeks his own utility, material possessions, and profit. The “honorable man” 
(the ideal of every good Chinese) lives according to virtue and law, and seeks to fulfill 
his proper function in society and perform the duties of his state in life. In brief, he 
observes the Li which embraces all juridical and moral law, ceremonial, and social usage. 


This deep and abiding sense of duty can be singled out as the first characteristic of Chinese 
“spirituality.” 


God’s perfection is reflected in the order of nature and in man’s conscience, which 
guides human life in accordance with this order. The Li, which provides man with a rule 
of life that enables him to live according to his conscience, is not the result of human 
legislation; it is taught by sages who have contemplated God’s reflection in the ordered 
universe. Chinese morality is pervaded by the idea of God; this is the second mark of 
their “spirituality.” Parents are reverenced because they are God’s representatives; the 
emperor is obeyed and honored because his authority is from God. 


God’s productive influence in the world manifests His universal love. Men must 
imitate this love. Although a special affection should be reserved for one’s own family, 
ali men must be loved as brothers and helped on the way to perfection. This universal 
love is the third characteristic of the Chinese outlook. 


Perhaps the most important principle is that of the “golden mean.” The world of 
nature teaches us that moderation and due proportion cause peace, excess and violence 
bring disorder. The virtuous and moderate man will be slow to change traditional ways; 


that is why the traditions of the people arise again unchanged after violent tyranny 
or reform. 


By conforming themselves to the orderliness of the universe, the Chinese people 
share in the placid tranquility and stability of nature. Chinese “spirituality” can be 
summed up in one principle: live in harmony with the entire universe. 





Problems of 


PARTICIPATION In THE MASS 


Clifford Howell, S.J. 


In the 1050-51 volume of Orate Fratres, and continuing into the 
1951-52 volume of Worship (the magazine’s new name), Fr. Clifford Howell, 
S.J., wrote a series of twelve articles as an introduction to the whole field of 
liturgy. He sought to explain in clear, non-technical language the theological 
background of liturgy. It was as he said “a series of articles of an elementary 
type for the precise purpose of helping new readers to find their bearings.” 
The articles were not only valuable for beginners, but proved to be excellent 
helps for those who sought to explain liturgy to students, parishioners, and 
others. One of the last articles in the series, “Problems of Participation,” 
Worship, 26(1952), pp. 161-173, has been chosen for digesting because of the 
light tt sheds on the objectives of the liturgical movement. 


The present article is intended to 
discuss this question : Is it right that 
the Sacrifice of the Christian people 
as a whole should be enacted in a 
manner which is fitted only to a 
few? Should not genuine active par- 
ticipation be within the powers of 
all? Yet the fact is that the great 
majority of our Catholic people can- 
not participate actively in the lit- 
urgy of the Mass as we now have 
it. And the solution does not lie in 
mere instruction, for the amount of 
instruction that would be needed is 
greater than is feasible. 

The problem of active participa- 
tion, old as it is, was not even 
properly diagnosed until Blessed 
Pius X pointed out that “the pri- 
mary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit is active 
participation in the solemn and 
public worship of the Church.” The 
problem is: people are cut off from 
this indispensable source of true 
Christian spirit because they cannot 
actively participate in the worship 
of the Church. And the heart of this 
problem is in the disparity between 
what the Mass really is and how 
the Mass is celebrated. 

According to its intrinsic es- 
sence the Mass is community wor- 
ship. But the external form of the 
Church’s public worship suits only 


a cultured few; the rest are con- 
demned to a state of passive and 
detached spectatorship. The present 
Mass liturgy is practically useless 
as the vehicle of community wor- 
ship. 

Let us study the problem more 
closely. The principal act of Cath- 
olic worship is the Mass. The Mass 
is by its nature, which no externals 
can alter, the sacrifice of the 
Church. For as the Pope says in 
Mediator Dei, “Every time the 
priest re-enacts what the divine Re- 
deemer did at the Last Supper, the 
sacrifice is really accomplished ; and 
this sacrifice, always and every- 
where, necessarily and of its very 
nature, has a public and social 
character. . . . This is so whether 
the faithful are present ... or 
whether they are absent.” 

Now it should be obvious that the 
social and public character of the 
sacrifice, though it can never cease 
to exist, is capable of varying de- 
grees of manifestation. And though 
it does not make any difference to 
the Mass itself, it does make an 
enormous difference to the faithful 
whether the public and _ social 
character of the Mass is expressed 
or not. 

Moreover, if the externals of the 
Mass—that is to say, its liturgical 
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form—does express the internal 
reality of its social nature, then the 
form fits the content. It is some- 
thing genuine, vital, “in order.” 


The problem of public worship 
has arisen precisely because the 
Mass-liturgy, which was designed 
to express the public and social na- 
ture of the sacrifice (and once 
actually did so), does so no longer. 
It obscures from the people the 
underlying reality of the Mass and 
renders their active participation in 
it so difficult that normally they 
take no part in the liturgy at all. 


To see how vital the liturgy once 
was, and contrast it with things as 
they are now, let us reflect a little 
on the history of the Mass-liturgy. 


What Our Lord did at the Last 
Supper was simply this: He took 
bread and wine which His Apostles 
had placed before Him; He turned 
these into His body as given and 
His blood as shed; and He dis- 
tributed the results among the 
Aposties. So He instituted that 
which was, by its nature, a sacrifice ; 
and by its form, a communal meal. 
And He told the Apostles to do the 
same in memory of Him. 


Now this simple action of His 
became surrounded in time by a 
ritual; a ritual which was intended 
not merely to invest the proceedings 
with solemnity, but also to expand, 
to explain, to manifest ever more 
clearly all that was involved in these 
actions of Our Lord. And this 
ritual in which His own actions 
became enshrined is what we call 
the liturgy of the Mass. 

This liturgy attained particular 
excellence under Pope St. Gregory 
about the end of the sixth century. 
He produced a ritual of actions and 
words which was admirably suited 
to the needs of his own flock. For 
them it was a living liturgy—easy, 
natural, intelligible—in the course 
of which they, as the Roman Chris- 
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tian community, prayed together, 
were instructed together, offered 
sacrifices together, and received of 
its fruits together. Its external form 
perfectly expressed its underlying 
reality. 


This liturgy was shaped by Pope 
St. Greyory according to two prin- 
ciples which had been at work in 
all the Mass-forms of all the local 
churches from the earliest times. 
The first of these principles was the 
use of the people’s own language. 
The second principle was that the 
various things to be done by the 
community at worship should be 
apportioned among various people; 
all were to do their own parts, ful- 
filling their own functions, not ar- 
rogating to themselves the func- 
tions of others. 


According to these two princi- 
ples, and making use of prayer- 
forms customary even before his 
time, Pope St. Gregory put to- 
gether the most perfect Mass- 
liturgy that has ever existed. It is 
worth our while to review its main 
features. 


To begin with, the Christian 
community were to have communal 
prayers, instruction and song. 
Hence: 

1. The Entrance Rite. The sa- 
cred ministers entered, accompanied 
by the song of the people led by the 
schola (group of trained singers). 
The celebrant, having entered, 
greeted the people and prayed in 
their name (Introit and Collect). 

2. The Instruction. There were 
Scripture readings, variable in num- 
ber and interspersed with psalm- 
singing. These readings were given 
by different officials, not the cele- 
brant. The last was the deacon, who 
sang the Gospel. After these read- 
ings the celebrant gave the homily 
(Epistle, Gospel, sermon). 

Now the community proceeded to 
offer sacrifice. 
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1. There was the offertory pro- 
cession, in which the people brought 
their gifts to the altar, singing a 
psalm as they came. The celebrant 
chanted, aloud, and in the vernacu- 
lar, a prayer over the gifts (Offer- 
tory, Secret). 


2. Next came the Eucharistic 
Prayer in the course of which the 
people’s gifts were transformed into 
the Victim of Calvary, and offered 
in sacrifice to God. This, of course, 
was the celebrant’s own special 
part; but the people had some share 
in it at the beginning (Preface re- 
sponses), in the middle (Sanctus 
chant) and at the end (the “Great 
Amen”) ; and they had the function 
of being witnesses throughout since 
it was all chanted aloud in their 
own tongue so that they heard and 
understood every word of it. 


3. The community, having given 
their gift to God, now approached 
to receive God’s return-gift, by par- 
taking of the Sacrificial Victim from 
the altar. This Communion proces- 
sion was preceded by the singing 
of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Breaking of Bread, accompanied by 
the people’s own psalm-singing, and 
followed by the final prayer of the 
celebrant and dismissal by the dea- 
con (Pater Noster, Pax, Com- 
munion, Postcommunion, /te). 


In this wonderfully simple and 
crystal-clear Roman Mass-liturgy 
there are several points worthy of 
our special attention, because it is 
precisely the lack of these which 
make our modern. Mass-liturgy so 
dead. 


a. There were no private pray- 
ers of any kind; every work of the 
whole ceremony was audible to the 
people; every word, being in their 
own tongue, was intelligible to 
them. 


b. Every part was actually done 
by those to whom it was assigned; 
nobody did anybody else’s part. 


c. The intrinsic purpose of each 
phase of this Mass-drama was not 
only obvious, but was actually 
achieved. 


The present Mass-liturgy offers 
a depressing contrast. Now the 
people do not so much as hear many 
of the prayes, and those that they 
do hear they do not understand. 
Now the priest does everything, and 
the result looks like a “one-man 
sacrifice”; and this, after all, is 
precisely what it is not. 


This liturgy of St. Gregory’s was 
very obviously social; it was some- 
thing of great interest, intelligible 
from beginning to end, moving, in- 
spiring, and at certain points even 
spectacular. And it was all entirely 
practicable, within the capabilities 
of the common people. They did not 
have to learn any dead language; 
they did not have to be taught how 
to use missals; they did not even 
have to be able to read. Only the 
sacred ministers and the schola had 
to be formally educated. The com- 
mon people were able to take their 
full part in the liturgy equipped 
with only those powers which per- 
tained to them as human beings, 
namely, the power to see, to hear, 
to walk, to sing. 


But alas, this wonderful, living, 
fascinating Mass-liturgy did not 
survive St. Gregory’s time by much 
more than a century. The lay people 
were gradually reduced to the role 
of “silent and detached spectators.” 
We can only sketch hastily the story 
of this decline. 


Missionaries went forth from 
Rome, taking Gregory’s Mass- 
books with them. Some of them, 
like SS. Cyril and Methodius, ob- 
served the Roman principle that the 
language of worship should be the 
language of the people, and so they 
fashioned a liturgy in the tongue of 
their converts. But few were so 
wise and far-seeing. Though they 
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preached in the vernacular, when 
it came to worship they stuck to the 
familiar Latin. 


Since the liturgy was in the 
strange Latin tongue, the people 
could no longer do the singing, 
which was more and more taken 
over by a specially-trained choir. 
And as these choirs became more 
specialized, their music became 
more complicated and long. Thus, 
to keep from waiting for long inter- 
vals, the priest began to say more 
and more of his prayers privately 
while the choir was singing some- 
thing else. And really, it made no 
difference any longer whether or 
not the people heard the priest, for 
they could not understand the Latin, 
which, even at Rome, had ceased to 
be the language of the people. 


Hence the people no longer loved 
the Mass, for they could neither 
understand it nor take part in it. 
They came with diminished fre- 
quency; and they rarely communi- 
cated, especially since the offertory 
procession had dropped out through 
the use of unleavened bread, and 
distasteful money-collections were 
introduced instead. The liturgy, 
like its language, became a dead 
thing among the people. 


Thus gradually, over the course 
of centuries, the living, organically 
active, and united worship of clergy 
and people. degenerated into a 
formal ritualism, the almost exclu- 
sive preserve of clerics and re- 
ligious. All that the people could 
do was to watch. And if the active 
participation of the people was thus 
killed by these gradual changes in 
the sung Mass, we may say that 
it was buried and covered with a 
tomb-stone by the developments in 
low Mass which had become much 
more common. It was here that the 
principle of “differentiation of func- 
tion” died too. There being no dea- 
con, no sub-deacon, and no choir, 


the priest took over the functions 
of them all. 


In the sixteenth century all these 
retrograde changes were incorpor- 
ated into rubrics which have per- 
petuated them even unto our own 
day. In the chaos of those evil days 
of the Reformation it was, of course, 
absolutely necessary that the Mass 
be rigidly stabilized by the imposi- 
tion of hard-and-fast rubrics. One 
shudders to think what might have 
happened to the Mass later on if it 
had not been, as it were, frozen into 
a rigid form. Just think of what 
happened to church music and vest- 
ments. 


But one feels that it ought to be 
recognized now, after four centur- 
ies, that the “rigor mortis” is at 
least beginning to pass off. A reform 
of rubrics in the light of subsequent 
liturgical research is urgently 
needed. For, as they are, the rubrics 
constitute one of the major prob- 
lems of the practical liturgist who 
is working to restore active partici- 
pation of the people. They tend to 
keep the Mass such that the people 
cannot participate. 


Until there is a reform of the 
rubrics we can only resort to partial 
expedients which are liturgically 
unsatisfactory, such as making 
somebody read the Epistle and the 
Gospel in English while the priest 
reads them in Latin. These expedi- 
ents are not “the real thing”; they 
are not integrated into the liturgy 
itself. It is not one thing that is 
going on, but two. 


However, there is hope. The new 
Holy Saturday rubrics, for instance, 
do give us “the real thing” in the 
congregational candle-lighting and 
in the vernacular renewal of the bap- 
tismal vows. We need many more 
such reforms. In time, please God, 
we shall have them. 





The Internal Pevelopment 
of Protestantism 


E. W. Zeeden 


Since the first World War there has been a most important reassessment 
of religious values on the part of many European Protestants, and a trend 
away from liberalism and rationalism. The historical roots of this movement 
as well as its present position are explained in this article by Professor E. W. 
Zeeden, “Ueber die innere Entwicklungsgeschichte des Protestantismus seit 
der Reformation,” Theologie und Glaube, 41(1051), pp. 218-242. 


The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century was intended to be a reno- 
vation of the Church, an intention 
that gained powerful support in the 
Christian West. At the root of the 
reform movement was the theology 
created from Sacred Scripture 
which Martin Luther and the other 
prominent reformers first worked 
out for themselves personally and 
then spread throughout Germany 
and the northern countries. The re- 
sult of their theological teaching 
was the dethroning of the Church in 
favor of the Bible. 


Two fundamental ideas governed 
this break with the Church: a new, 
subjective criterion for judging the 
validity of Christian religion, the 
principle of freedom of conscience ; 
and secondly, the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone. These two 
basic elements in the initial position 
of Protestantism provided the foun- 
dation for a development of Protes- 
tantism in either of two different 
directions. 


Orthodox Lutheranism 


The Lutheran theologians and 
faithful were convinced that Martin 
Luther had been given as a redeem- 
ing angel and prophet of almost 
superhuman stature. This convic- 
tion gave them the preliminary con- 


dition for the establishment of 
Lutheran orthodoxy. They believed 
that within the framework of this 
orthodox Lutheranism they could 
correctly and reliably decide be- 
tween truth and error. 


Every teaching, interpretation, or 
ecclesiastical organization which 
could not be justified from Luther’s 
principles was rejected and more or 
less ceremoniously condemned. Em- 
phasis on conscience and on private 
interpretation of Scripture led to 
individualism, to the splintering off 
of different church groups, and to 
diversity in doctrine—and so, to 
prevent such results, the very possi- 
bility of a conscientious protest 
against the ruling church and its 
teaching was denied in practice and 
in theory. As a result, evangelical 
orthodoxy came to be character- 
ized interiorly by a monumental 
uniformity and intolerance in theo- 
logical doctrine, and exteriorly by 
the phalanx of leaders of the re- 
gional churches. Those who still 
adhered to an individualistic spirit- 
uality were forced to live as an 
underground movement under cover 
of orthodoxy. 


Rise of Neo-Protestantism 


Around the end of the seven- 
teenth century a new movement 
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began to stir the Protestant spirit. 
Its tendencies can be characterized 
in a few phrases: a feeling of toler- 
ance; the inclination to consider the 
church as invisible; transfer of the 
field of true piety from the social 
spher> of the church to the interior 
of the individual soul; isol:tion of 
the knowledge of reason from that 
of faith; the questioning of author- 
ity as such; and a thorough-going 
individualism. 

After 1700 the Neo-Protestants 
began to cut out essential parts of 
Protestantism which orthodox Lu- 
therans had believed were never to 
be renounced. The decline of the 
orthodox system was made possible 
through the principle of freedom of 
conscience which Luther himself 
had planted in Protestantism. Free- 
dom of conscience became so im- 
portant that in case of doubt it was 
to supplant both church and dogma. 

Two currents of thought, Pietism 
and the Enlightenment, led the at- 
tack on evangelical Protestantism 
in the early eighteenth century. 
Pietism prized inner piety, and con- 
sidered this to be of the highest value 
and independent of membership in 
any definite confession, even in 
evangelical Lutheranism. This Pie- 
tist emphasis on freedom of con- 
science was extended by thinkers of 
the Enlightenment to freedom of 
thought. Since freedom of con- 
science gave the Enlightenment per- 
mission to make up its own mind 
on religion and church, religion and 
church became fair game for per- 
sonal interpretation and criticism. 
Man no longer submitted himself to 
religion, but submitted religion to 
his own judgment and reasoning; 
he had made himself religiously and 
spiritually autonomous. 


Heritage of the Enlightenment 


As a consequence of this seculari- 
zation of religious values, Protes- 
tantism and the modern world met. 


If freedom of conscience is under- 
stood as freedom from absolute, ob- 
jective spiritual authority, then the 
Protestant was the modern, autono- 
mous man. In so far as it rejected 
the binding force of revealed faith, 
Protestantism did not form the 
molern world and society, but was 
transformed by the modern world. 


In the place of Christian longing 
for salvation there entered earthly 
longing for good fortune and striv- 
ing for progress. This reversal ex- 
tended to all the objects of theology. 
Interest shifted from the heavenly 
Jerusalem to the earthly state, from 
the Christian religion to natural re- 
ligion, from spiritual brotherhood in 
Christ to political and social broth- 
erhood in the state and humanity. 


But the most significant reversal 
of values is the claim of the Protes- 
tant theologians of the Enlighten- 
ment that they are good Lutherans 
and stand on the foundation of the 
Reformation. They understood Lu- 
ther and the Reformation to har- 
monize with their new hierarchy of 
values. This led to an entirely para- 
doxical situation: what is objec- 
tively the very opposite of Chris- 
tianity was considered good Protes- 
tantism and, therefore, good Chris- 
tianity. 


Through its connection with the 
Enlightenment, Protestantism was 
burdened with a purely secularist, 
non-Christian character, from which 
it has not been able so far entirely 
to free itself. The viewpoint of the 
Enlightenment, not of traditional 
Christianity, accounts for the fact 
that the famous evangelical theolo- 
gians of the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries denied the divinity of 
Christ and, nevertheless, called 
themselves evangelical. 


The theological work of Protes- 
tantism in the nineteenth century 
gives unmistakable witness to the 
transformation of Protestantism by 
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the secularistic, rationalistic, and 
sometimes atheistic spirit of the 
modern world. By rejecting inspir- 
ation and declaring part of the New 
Testament text ict genuine, Bible- 
criticism deprived Protestantism of 
its original Reformation basis for 
belief. The Church was considered 
an organization of later Christians 
and, therefore, since it was not 
founded by Christ, it was judged 
to be without authority. Thanks to 
such theological preparation, the 
man on the street several genera- 
tions later feels himself justified in 
considering the Bible a book of 
myths and the Church a dusty relic. 


Resurgence of Evangelical 
Protestantism 


But this is only one direction of 
the ambivalent Protestant develop- 
ment. The other direction is marked 
by its close dependence on the Bible, 
but even more by what could be 
called its connection with tradition. 
In the evangelical church communi- 
ties there are two components: the 
ecumenical, which draws on the tra- 
dition of faith that is common to 
the whole of Christianity, and the 
dogmatic-confessional, which goes 
back to the special norms of the 
reformers preserved by the different 
confessions. Orthodox Protestant- 
ism, which in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was without visible power, 
and was conservative but not cre- 
ative, is emerging in the twentieth 
century as a creative force in the 
world. This resurgence has brought 
with it a deeper examination of 
Reformation theology and a new 
approach to Sacred Scripture. 


The documents of the world 
synod of Protestantism at Amster- 
dam in 1948 testify to the forces 
and tensions that are present in con- 
temporary Protestantism. Great as 
are the differences among the many 
evangelical communities in confes- 
sion and organization, the basic di- 


vision in Protestantism is that be- 
tween positive believers and liber- 
als. For example, in Switzerland 
free-thinking theologians are carry- 
ing on a strong battle against the 
dogmatic confessional movement 
“lest,” they say, “our people’s 
church become a church of salva- 
tion through orthodox faith alone.” 

This liberalism is indeed a mark 
of Protestantism in our day, but it 
does not go unchallenged. In Swit- 
zerland itself positive theologians 
have warned against such evangeli- 
cal freedom. They argue that unre- 
strained freedom of belief and 
teaching, freedom to choose between 
belief and unbelief, to choose to 
recognize Christ or not, cannot be 
reconciled with the essence of the 
church. 

The cleavage between “free” and 
confessionally-bound Christians is 
not always easy to trace, for they 
are by no means agreed as to what 
a creed is or which is the right 
creed. This came out clearly in the 
evangelical and Orthodox criticism 
of Amsterdam. 


Amsterdam Synod 


The Amsterdam Synod sought to 
gather together evangelical Chris- 
tianity of the whole world and to 
proceed to a sympathetic co-opera- 
tion with the Orthodox and even 
the Roman Church. To render this 
co-operation possible it was first 
necessary to find forms of agree- 
ment among the evangelicals them- 
selves. To find such a formula was 
one, though not the sole, purpose of 
the world synod. The basis for belief 
on which they united was very loose 
and general. The church communi- 
ties taking part in the congress rec- 
ognized a belief in Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour, but did not lay down 
any Trinitarian creed. 

In the assembly there were two 
fundamentally divergent outlooks. 
One, called the “Protestant” or 
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“left” wing, thought of a rapproche- 
ment (or even synthesis) of the 
present doctrinal creeds that would 
be achieved by cutting off doctrinal 
points on which there were contra- 
dictory views. A “right”: or “Cath- 
olic” wing held to its confessionally 
defined truth and maintained that it 
would be extremely difficult to unite 
Protestants because of the patently 
contradictory positions held by the 
individual groups, particularly in 
questions that dealt with the struc- 
ture and authority of the church. 


The prominent American theo- 
logian, Reinhold Niebuhr, wrote in 
criticism : “The congress was as de- 
pressing as it was joyful, because 
it is so evident that most churches 
today still contend that they have 
the only correct order, theology, or 
way of life.” 


What was bewailed by the left 
wing is, however, the very key to 
the strength of the right wing (to 
which belong the Lutherans, Ortho- 
dox, and Anglicans). These groups, 
and particularly the Orthodox, point 
to the heart of the matter when 
they make their co-operation in the 
ecumenical movement depend on the 
question of dogmatic truth. 


Evangelical Organizations 


In the same year in which the 
Amsterdam Synod met, all the 
evangelical regional churches, the 
very liberal church of Bremen ex- 
cepted, united in the “Evangelical 
Church in Germany” (EKD), 
which gives in miniature a picture 
of the generally strained situation 
existing in world Protestantism. 


The Lutheran regional churches 
formed at the same time and at the 
same place (Eisenach, 1948) the 
“United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Germany” (VELKD), 
which they regard as the true 
church. They say that the EKD 
lacks unity of belief and doctrine 


and, therefore, is not a church but 
a league of churches. 


To summarize the situation, these 
points are currently accepted: The 
EKD is an ecclesiastical league or 
federation of churches which em- 
braces three church groups which 
differ from each other in organiza- 
tion and differ as to their theological 
conception of what the church is. 
They are split in doctrine and cult, 
even on important questions such 
as baptism and marriage. The point 
that must not be overlooked is that 
the single ‘communities of EKD 
(and this is particularly true of the 
Lutherans) are in themselves more 
highly unified than is EKD. 


Despite differences in doctrine 
and organization, there must be 
noted in this association of the evan- 
gelical churches a sharpened con- 
sciousness of church and a new 
determination to be earnest about 
belief, to see and order the world 
from the viewpoint of faith. The 
transforming power of this new at- 
mosphere is having its effect. A 
few examples from their theology 
will exemplify this fact and at the 
same time serve as a conclusion to 
this article. 


Focal Points in Theology 


The three main theological ques- 
tions of this revival are: 1) the 
question of Scripture and creed; 2) 
the question of the Lord’s Supper; 
3) the theology of the church. 


As regards the first, it is being 
suggested that the norm of evan- 
gelical teaching as contained in the 
confessional writings is not only 
subject to correction but is occa- 
sionally found to be at variance 
with the Scriptures, and therefore 
false. 


The theological significance of the 
Lord’s Supper is very much in flux. 
The aim of research is to learn 
what the Lord’s Supper is accord- 
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ing to the institution and will of 
Christ. Exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment accounts is leading many Lu- 
theran theologians very close to the 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion and representation. 


Much the same question is asked 
about the Church: What is the 
Church according to the will of 
Christ, the teaching of the New 
Testament, and the practice of 
Apostolic times? The primacy of 
Peter is regarded as an exegetical 
problem, which is solved by several 
exegetes in a Catholic sense. An- 
other problem is the succession of 
Peter and the Apostles. The possi- 
bility of a Catholic solution to these 
problems is at least open. 


Practically, the strict Lutherans 
and the Lutheran-influenced united 
regional churches are developing 
monarchical episcopal churches. For 
instance, according to new statutes 
the evangelical bishop of Berlin- 
Brandenburg, together with the gen- 
eral superintendents, exercises the 
office of vigilance over doctrine and 
instructs the pastors. He alone or- 
dains matters spiritual; he repre- 
sents the church to externs. In sev- 
eral other regional churches the 
bishop is irremovable and has there- 


fore, practically if not theoretically, 
an indelible character. 

The doctrine on baptism adopted 
by the general synod at Ansbach in 
June, 1950, not only asserts a posi- 
tive teaching about the nature of 
baptism, but definitely condemns 
five errors pertaining to it, among 
them being the “false interpretation 
that baptism of infants contradicts 
the apostolic teaching on baptism.” 
Similar definitions, though not yet 
approved, are proposed in regard 
to confirmation, marriage, and di- 
vine service. 

Finally, in regard to Catholicism 
there are in Protestantism many 
shades of opinion, ranging from the 
calumnies of the malicious and from 
well-meaning lack of understanding, 
to informed discussion, ecumenical 
openness, preparedness for under- 
standing, and actual proximity. 

Whither the discussion of the 
more Catholic party will lead is a 
question to which we do not as 
yet have an answer. There remains 
the hope and prayer that with the 
help of God and through His grace 
Christians will again become one. 
Until that is achieved we must 
never grow weary in our search for 
possibilities of reuniting all Chris- 
tians into the one Church. 


MATTER AND FORM OF PENANCE 


E. J. Hegarty, “The Matter and Form of Penance,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
76(1951), pp. 111-115. 


An article entitled “La matiére du sacrement de pénitence,” published by 
Father L. Baudiment in L’Année Théologique, 5(1944), pp. 209-217, proposed a 
new solution for the age-old problem of defining the matter and form of the 
Sacrament of Penance. Whether or not his suggestions will be accepted by 
theologians remains to be seen. In the article which is here abstracted, Father 
Hegarty summarizes the main points of Baudiment’s position and expresses the 
hope that discussion about this newest explanation may lead to a final solution of 
the problem. 


The, Problem. In the Sacrament of Penance, it is generally accepted that 
actual sins are not the remote matter, but the materia circa quam (that about 
which the Sacrament is concerned), and that the sacrament has no other remote 
matter. The dispute arises in connection with the proximate matter and the form. 
Thomists hold that the three acts of the penitent are the proximate matter ; Scotists 
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hold that the essence of the sacrament is entirely in the absolution and that the 
penitent’s acts are merely conditions. 


The Remote Matter of Penance. Father Baudiment maintains that the 
three acts of the penitent are the remote matter. He supports this opinion by 
appealing to the Decretum pro Armenis of the Council of Florence, which lists the 
matter of the various sacraments: the matter of Baptism is water; of Confirmation, 
chrism; of the Eucharist, wheat bread and wine from grapes; of Penance the 
quasi-matter is the acts of the penitent; of Extreme Unction the matter is oil. By 
“quasi-matter” the council did not mean that the acts of the penitent are not truly 
the matter of Penance, but that they are not material things as are the matter in 
other sacraments. Father Baudiment argues that since the matter indicated for the 
other sacraments is remote matter, the matter mentioned for Penance must also be 
remote matter. 


Proximate Matter of Penance. Father Baudiment rejects both the Thomist 
and Scotist opinions as insufficient and maintains that the proximate matter of 
Penance can only be the judicial action which the priest exercises upon the acts 
of the penitent. This judicial action is distinct from the absolution, to which it is 
a natural prelude. It is applied to the penitent’s acts (the remote matter) by the 
priest, who thus submits the penitent’s acts to the sentence of absolution. In this 
opinion, the minister of Penance brings the remote matter into play by his own 
action. 


The Form of Penance. Father Baudiment agrees with all other theologians 
that the absolution is the form of Penance, but maintains that his theory explains 
the causal role of the form more accurately than the other theories do. The words 
of absolution elevate the priest’s judicial action, which otherwise might be an act 
of some merely human judgment, to the supernatural and sacramental sphere. 


The Minister of Penance. Confirmation of this opinion is found in the fact 
that one single minister is necessary for Penance. The necessity of a single minister 
can be justified only by an appeal to the formal causality exercised by the form. 
Since the form is an intrinsic specifying element it cannot be applied externally by 
a different person, but must be pronounced by the same minister who applies the 
proximate matter (even though he does not also supply the remote matter). The 
clear concept of a formal cause shows that the priest who pronounces the form of 
absolution must also have something to do with the matter of Penance, i.e. with 
the contrition, confession, and satisfaction of the penitent. Some other activity, 
besides absolution, must be exercised by the priest himself in regard to these three 
acts. This is provided for in Father Baudiment’s opinion that the judicial action of 
the priest is the proximate matter. 


Practical Application. Strict Thomists can justify the absolving of an 
unconscious person only by appeal to the probability of opposing theories. Father 
Baudiment can deal with this case on his own grounds: A judicial action can, in 
exceptional cases, follow an extremely summary inquiry; sentence can be pro- 
nounced suspensorily, conditionally, or upon a passive or distant person; and it 
can be based on evidence of a third party, on circumstantial evidence, or even on 
reasonable conjecture or presumption. It is possible, in this view, to deal with 
extreme cases without any sacrifice of principles, an advantage which other schools 
of thought do not enjoy and one which gives added weight to this new speculation 
in sacramental theology. 


“A perpetual and varied service is required of philosophy, in order 
that sacred theology may receive and assume the nature, form, and 
genius of a true science. For in this, the most noble of studies, it is of 
the greatest necessity to bind together, as it were, into one body the 
many and various parts of the heavenly doctrine, that, each being al- 
lotted its own proper place and derived from its own proper principles, 
they may form a well-ordered whole.” Pope Leo XIII. 





THE PRIESTHOOD 
of THE FAITHFUL 


Msgr. H. Francis Davis 


This digest of the article of Monsignor Davis, which originally appeared 
in The Downside Review, 60(1951), pp. 155-170, treats a topic which has 
been much discussed in recent years. One of the most valuable contributions 
on the subject has been Le Sacerdoce Royal des Fidéles by Father Paul Dabin, 
S.J. The first volume gives the Scriptural basis of the doctrine, the second 
collects the testimony of Tradition. This second volume occasioned Monsignor 


Davis’s article. 


The newly-awakened interest in 
the priesthood of the faithful is due 
to several factors. First of all, there 
is the deepening of our understand- 
ing and appreciation of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, which stresses 
the particular functions of all the 
members of the Church, laity as well 
as clergy. A second factor is the 
desire to find as much theological 
support as possible for the lay apos- 
tolate, coupled with an anxiety to 
revive and increase the love of the 
Church’s liturgical life and to find a 
doctrinal basis for an appeal to the 
laity to take an active part in the 
liturgy. Yet another factor is the 
revival of sacramental theology, 
especially that of the sacramental 
character which is connected with 
the priesthood. 


The doctrine is, as far as Scripture 
goes, based mainly upon two pas- 
sages in I Peter and two passages in 
the Apocalypse. St. Peter states that 
the Jews, a “priestly kingdom and 
a holy nation” (Exod. 19-6) prior 
to their rejection of Christ, have 
been superseded by the Christians, 
who are, in a new and special way, 
“a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ” (I Peter 2:5). Chris- 
tians are now “a chosen race, a royal 


priesthood, a holy nation, a pur- 
chased people” (I Peter 2:9). 


St. John treats Christians more 
individually, in contrast to the col- 
lective terminology of St. Peter. He 
speaks of all who died for Christ, 
and of all who refused to worship 
the beast. “. . . They will be priests 
of God and Christ, and will reign 
with him a thousand years” (Apoc. 
20:6). St. John speaks in similar 
language in an earlier chapter when 
he records the hymn of the elders 
in the presence of the Lamb: “.. . 
(Thou) hast made them for our 
God a kingdom and priests, and they 
shall reign over the earth” (Apoc. 
5:10). These passages of St. John 
suggest a connection with the sacra- 
mental character in so far as the seal 
on the foreheads of the elect is clearly 
opposed to the mark of the beast. 
Moreover they look back to the 
prophecies of Isaias and Ezechiel 
foretelling a messianic kingdom in 
which all will be priests of the Lord 
and ministers of our God, and 
prophesying a repentant people 
marked with a cross. On the basis 
of these passages, the Christian 
priesthood has always been consider- 
ed anagogic, i.e., looking forward to 
our state of glory. Here below we 
share Christ’s priesthood in a way 
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which is imperfect compared with 
the share we shall have when we 
worship God in heaven. 

Father Dabin’s book, with its 
two to three hundred witnesses from 
Fathers, theologians, and ecclesias- 
tical documents, shows us that not 
one in five of these even think of 
applying these passages to the clergy 
in orders, as such. And even those 
who do refer these passages to the 
clergy do so without prejudice to the 
general priesthood of the faithful. 

The Fathers, in interpreting these 
passages and texts in which the 
Christian is said to be anointed, as 
a rule think more of a collective 
priesthood, although they never ex- 
clude the idea that an individual 
share in the priesthood belongs to 
every Christian in so far as he is a 
member of Christ. From the moment 
he puts on Christ, he partakes of 
Christ’s priestly worship of the 
Father. 

At the moment, it is important 
for the understanding of this priest- 
hood of the faithful to note that, in 
the Church’s tradition before the 
Reformation, it is rarely found com- 
pared with the priesthood of orders. 
Its term of comparison is always the 
non-priesthood of the non-baptized. 
St. Peter writes : “You who in times 
past were not a people, but are now 
the people of God .. .” (I Peter 
2:10). By baptism we become the 
Laos, the laity, and as such incom- 
parably above those not yet joined 
to Christ. The unbaptized are un- 
consecrated; Christians are conse- 
crated. It is unfortunate that the 
word “laity” has almost lost its origi- 
nal connotation of a consecrated 
people and come to be used merely 
to denote that one is not a member 
of the clergy. 


When this contrast between the 
consecrated people and the rest of 
mankind is kept in mind, it will 
readily be seen that the priesthood 
of the laity, far from being a mere 
metaphor, involves a status and per- 


fection given through the Sacraments 
of initiation. Specifically, the superi- 
ority of the Christian over the non- 
Christian applies not only to the in- 
direct share which every Christian 
has in the Church’s worship, but 
also to the active and passive powers 
conferred by the sacramental charac- 
ter. 

This indirect share in the Church’s 
worship consists in this: The faith- 
ful are invited to join in the Mass 
by offering themselves to God from 
the moment of the Offertory, and 
they are told to “live their Mass,” 
to offer at that Mass their lives dur- 
ing the day. Thus their personal 
sacrifice is one with the whole 
Church’s sacrifice, and one with 
Christ’s ; thus their daily life is con- 
secrated and immolated by the priest 
who represents Christ, and who, as 
His divinely appointed minister and 
delegate, publicly and _ externally 
offers sacrifice for the faithful who 
belong to Christ. 

But in addition to this right and 
duty to immolate himself together 
with Christ, the layman is also called 
upon to join, perhaps in a manner 
more passive than active, with the 
priest in actually offering Christ to 
the Father. Christ offers this Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice pre-eminently as the 
principal offerer ; the priest in sacred 
orders is Christ’s minister in this 
Eucharistic offering, and the layman 
is appointed to join with Christ and 
His Church in offering the divine 
Victim through the same ministry. 
The truth of this is expressed by 
many prayers of the Liturgy, e.g., 


_ the Orate Fratres, and is substan- 


tiated by the fact that the prayers 
by which the divine Victim is of- 
fered to God are said for the most 
part in the plural and indicate more 
than once that the people have a 
part in the sacrifice as being co- 
offerers of it. 

Pius XII in his Encyclical Medi- 
ator Dei fully accepts St. Thomas’s 
teaching that this power of offering 
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Mass with the priest, as well as the 
power of taking part in other offi- 
cial Christian acts of worship, be- 
longs to the Christian in virtue of 
his sacramental character. He further 
states that when the priest actually 
offers up Christ’s sacrifice in the 
way in which he alone can do it, 
the people may be said to offer it 
by his hands and with him. 

St. Thomas was the first to formu- 
late clearly the doctrine that the 
priesthood of the faithful is identi- 
fied with the sacramental character, 
and to base this doctrine on the 
double aspect of the Sacraments. 
Thus he gave accurate expression 
to the implicit faith of earlier cen- 
turies and won the unanimous ac- 
ceptance of subsequent theologians. 

The Sacraments have a double 
aspect: as means of sanctification, 
they confer grace; as acts of wor- 
ship, they possess the character 
under discussion. Of the four Sacra- 
ments more directly related to wor- 
ship, the Eucharist is the central 
act of worship itself, while baptism, 
confirmation, and orders depute to 
a man such a share in the priest- 
hood as will enable him to perform 
these acts of worship. 

The principal effect of the charac- 
ter of orders is to give to the clergy 
the power to confer the Sacraments, 
to be the instruments of grace for 
others. On the other hand, the 
characters of baptism and confirma- 
tion are primarily passive, since 
through them the faithful can re- 
ceive other Sacraments validly and 
be offered with Christ in the Mass. 
However, St. Thomas does not re- 
gard them as wholly passive, for 
they apparently give to the Christian 
the power to confer matrimony, to 
provide actively the quasi-matter for 
penance, and to take an active part 
in defending the interests of the 
Church and undertaking the aposto- 
late of Catholic Action. Moreover, 
the early Church believed that the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, first 


promised to Christ for His kingly 
office, were received by the Christian 
initiates in confirmation. Hence, 
since the kingly office cannot be 
separated from the priestly office, 
all Christians must, through the re- 
ception of confirmation, have some 
share in the priestly office. 


This consideration shows how 
right Father Dabin is in not allow- 
ing the Christian’s share in Christ’s 
office to be confined to the priest- 
hood of worship. It must extend to 
the wider mediatorship involved in 
the offices of king and prophet. The 
reception of the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, promised to Christ for 
His kingly office, and the union, 
through the anointing and consecra- 
tion, of all Christians with Christ 
in the work of redemption, make 
each and every Christian a cooper- 
ator with the hierarchy in bringing 
God to men and in witnessing God 
before men. This great work of the 
Church is shared by all Christians, 
for the Spirit of God infuses the 
whole Body, the laity as well as the 
hierarchy. For this reason the Popes 
have always been influenced by the 
consent of the faithful (consensus 
fidelium), and theologians have re- 
garded it as a legitimate source of 
theological knowledge (locus theo- 
logicus). 

Although there may be some dif- 
ficulty encountered in choosing an 
apt and agreeable terminology to ex- 
press this doctrine of the royal priest- 
hood of the laity, the question of 
terms is not serious and has rarely 
led to any widespread error among 
Catholics. I would suggest that the 
safest distinction is between the 
priesthood of the laity (or of the 
faithful) and the priesthood, tout 
court, adding the words of orders or 
ordained only when necessary to 
avoid ambiguity. 


At any rate, whatever terminology 
is used, it is clear from the virtually 
unanimous witness of the Fathers 
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and other documents up to the pres- 
ent day that the priesthood of the 
faithful can no more be dismissed 
as a mere metaphor, than can the 
fact that the faithful are one with 
Christ, consecrated and set apart, 
the people of God. Only those who 
are ordained can say Mass and con- 
fer most of the Sacraments, and 
they alone are Christ’s ministers to 
make present again His immolation 
and His power in a visible way in 
the daily Christian sacrifice. But 
the laity can confer some Sacra- 
ments, and receive others in the 
manner laid down by the Church. 
And although they do not represent 
God before men, and men before 
God, as the official public ministers 
of the Church, still they do in their 
own way, always in full obedience 
to The Vicar of Christ and to those 
in holy orders under him, share in 
this duty and office of the Church. 

In summary, then, the laity, both 
individually and collectively, and in 
a manner more passive than active, 


share in the priesthood of Christ, 
both in its restricted meaning of 
worship and in its wider meaning 
of the kingly and prophetic offices. 
This share of Christ’s priesthood, 
identical with the sacramental 
character, is given to them in bap- 
tism and perfected, especially as re- 
gards the royal and prophetic of- 
fices, in confirmation. Many Fathers 
teach that the external sign that 
is given is the non-sacramental 
anointing of baptism and _ the 
probably-sacramental anointing of 
confirmation. As the basis of both 
rights and duties, this priesthood of 
the laity must always be understood 
without prejudice to the rights and 
duties of the priesthood of orders. 

God has given the Church a royal 
priesthood which embraces all 
Christ’s members, and it is their 
office by prayer, interior sacrifice, 
and action to distribute the blcssings 
from heaven preserved or brought 
down anew by the Pope, the bishops, 
and priests in holy orders. 
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Christ in the Psalms 


Balthasar Fischer 


Originally a lecture delivered at the University of Bonn in 1946, this 
article appeared under the title “Le Christ dans les Psaumes” in La Maison- 
Dieu, no. 27(1951), pp. 86-109. This article is a good illustration of the 
interrelationship of the work being done in different branches of theology, for 
it shows how liturgists in studying the roats of the Church’s ritual have 
encountered the problem of the meanings oj Scripture. (See the digest on 
p. 15.) A book to be published soon under the editorship of M. Mathis, C.S.C., 
will contain the lecture “The Psalter as a Christian Prayerbook” which Dr. 
Fischer delivered in the summer of 1950 at Notre Dame University. 


The publication of the new Psal- 
ter on March 24, 1945, drew atten- 
tion again to the old question: How 
can the Church of the New Testa- 
ment consider as her own a book 
of prayers which first was given to 
the people of the Old Covenant; 
how can she address Christ and the 
Father in expressions borrowed 
from the period of revelation that 
is superseded ; how can she use the 
songs of Israel which are condi- 
tioned in so large a measure by cir- 
cumstances of time, population, and 
place? 

To discover how the Psalter of 
the Old Testament became the 
prayer book of the Church of the 
New Testament, we must examine 
the devotion to the Psalms of those 
who in the pre-Constantine Age of 
the Martyrs introduced them into 
the Christian Church. 

The theory that the apostolic 
churches mechanically inherited the 
Psalms from the synagogue has be- 
come for the most part untenable 
since the studies of Joseph Kroll 
and other scholars. According to 
the well-founded thesis of Rudolph 
Knopf, the Psalter appears to have 
been first used as part of the liturgi- 
cal reading of the prophecies. It 
seems that it was adopted as a book 
of liturgical chant only toward the 
beginning of the third century, 
when the Church, reacting against 
the Gnostic perversion of hymns, 


turned to the Bible for her chant. 
If this is so, if the Psalter was not 
simply preserved as a pious relic of 
the synagogue, but succeeded in 
supplanting the living hymns of the 
primitive Church, we can already 
admit that the Church has shown 
a very special interest in this book. 


Reasons for Adopting the Psalms 


When we examine the earliest 
records of the Age of the Martyrs, 
we find that the Psalms are the 
most frequently cited of all the 
books of the Old Testament. Why 
this preference? Was it because the 
Psalter is so profoundly human, or 
because any monotheist can find in 
it suitable matter for prayer to 
God? These are not the basic rea- 
sons for the joy which the Church 
of the Martyrs found in the Psalms. 
Indeed, the early Church would 
have denied that the Psalms were 
suitable prayer for all monotheists, 
since she recognized in the “Theos” 
of the Psalms the Father of her 
Lord, Jesus Christ. 

Did the Church have a special 
love for the Psalter because, unlike 
other books of prayer, it alone is 
inspired? The response is clearly 
affirmative, but this still does not 
give the decisive reason. 

Is it, then, because in the Psalms 
there are passages which, in the 
light of the New Testament, can 
be understood as Messianic prophe- 
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cies? This again is true, but it is 
an inadequate explanation. The 
Church of the Martyrs did not love 
the Psalter because a handful of 
Messianic passages illumined the 
obscure remainder of the book. 
Rather, the entire Psalter was for 
her a prophetic book fulfilled in 
Christ; in each Psalm, Christ 
speaks, or is spoken of, or is spoken 
to. While writers of the Age of 
Martyrs frequently embellish their 
writings by citing the Psalms in 
their literal sense, they make it 
clear that for them the essential 
thing is the Christological interpre- 
tation of the Psalms. 


“Christologizing” the Psalms 

We must now follow in detail 
the path which the Church of the 
Martyrs followed in this “Christo- 
logizing” of the Psalter. We shall 
begin by eliminating the few Psalms 
which Christian exegetes today con- 
sider as Messianic in their immedi- 
ate sense. The interpretation of the 
remainder of the Psalms is based 
upon a two-fold typology, accord- 
ing as the Psalm is the voice of a 
single person or the voice of the 
people. 

Wherever in the Psalms a single 
person speaks, whether it be David, 
or the king, or the persecuted inno- 
cent one, or the just man who is 
saved, the primitive Church heard 
the voice of Christ. Wherever we 
hear the voice of the people of the 
Old Covenant, there it is the new 
and true Israel, the Church, which 
speaks. The Psalms are the words 
of Christ! The Psalms are the 
words of the Church! The genius 
of Augustine will one day blend 
these two perspectives into one: 
The Psalms are the words of the 
whole Christ, head and body. 

It is important to note that the 
second of these classes of Psalms 
is equally applicable to Christ, 
whether the Church speaks of 
Christ to the Father or directly 


addresses the Psalm to Christ. In 
the first case, where the person 
speaking in the Psalm and the per- 
son reciting the Psalm are identi- 
fied in Christ, we remain in the 
realm of typology. Here the appli- 
cation of the Psalm to Christ has 
its origin it: the human elements of 
the Psalm, and we can call the 
process “Christologizing from be- 
low.” But in the second case the 
divine elements of the Psalm are 
applied to Christ; the God whom 
the people address is Christ de- 
scended among men. We can call 
this “Christologizing from above.” 
The phenomenon of exegesis which 
we encounter here does not pertain 
strictly to the realm of typology, but 
to something more embracing: the 
Christian sense of fulfillment. Tak- 
ing account of the distinction just 
made, we can modify our two previ- 
ous fundamental expressions to the 
more precise form: The Psalms are 
the words of Christ to the Father; 
the Psalms are the words of the 
Church to the Father about Christ; 
the Psalms are the words of the 
Church to Christ. 

These three expressions, how- 
ever, show us only how the first 
Christians interpreted those parts 
of the Psalter which contain a 
prayer properly so called. This is 
about two-thirds of the entire 
Psalter. For the other third, writ- 
ten in the third person, we must 
use another expression: the Psalms 
are words about Christ. 

Here the Christological interpre- 
tation is made in two ways: when 
the Psalm speaks about creatures, 
either persons or things, these are 
viewed as types fulfilled in Christ; 
when the Psalm speaks about God, 
we understand it to speak about 
Christ as God. 


The Psalms as Prayer to Christ 
Among these Christological inter- 


pretations of the Psalms adopted by 
the Church of the Martyrs, the 
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theme The Psalms are the words 
of Christ occupies the principal 
‘place. This probably came about be- 
cause of the special catechetical 
value of such a typological inter- 
pretation. For the early Christian 
catechists what better illustration 
could be found of their favorite 
theological principle that it was the 
Logos who spoke through the 
prophets? It is good to remember 
that before the Psalter was adopted 
as a book of chant, it was used as 
a book of reading, and liturgical 
reading has always been directed to 
catechetical instruction. Under such 
conditions, a typological interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms could not fail to 
be popular. 


With the adoption of the psalm- 
ody properly so-called, and with 
the antiphonal chant of the subse- 
quent period, the theme The Psalms 
are the words of the Church to 
Christ gains the ascendancy. The 
personal piety of these early Chris- 
tians who adopted the Psalms as 
their book of prayer preferred a 
text which permitted them to pray 
to Christ rather than through 
Christ (the usual form of priestly 
prayer in the liturgy). We find this 
orientation of prayer already 
in St. Paul (II Cor. 12:8; I 
Tim. 1:12), and it has a promin- 
ent place in the piety of the martyrs 
and in the apocryphal writings of 
apostolic times. At times this to 
Christ of the early Christians has 
a characteristically mediaeval tone; 
certain prayers to Jesus in the 
Apophthegmata Patrum (Sayings 
of the Fathers), a work somewhat 
later than the period we are con- 
sidering, and in Origen’s homilies 
remind one of St. Bernard. An 
atmosphere in which the to Christ 
plays such a prominent role was a 
favorable climate for psalmody ad- 
dressed to Christ. 


Moreover, the early Christians 
themselves certainly realized that 


the very quality that makes the 
Psalter a model of popular prayer, 
that is, its “eruptive” power, its 
bursting from the depths of the 
human heart immersed in sin but 
aspiring to beatitude, could retain 
its full effectiveness only if the 
Psalms are interpreted as words to 
Christ. 

To our modern way of thinking 
and speaking, the many passages of 
the Psalms which deal with God’s 
creative activity and His action in 
the Old Covenant clearly exclude 
a Christological interpretation. To 
us, it does not seem appropriate to 
say of Christ or to Christ that He 
created the world or that He 
brought the Chosen People out of 
Egypt. The early Christians thought 
otherwise; indeed, they were fond 
of attributing creation to the Son 
and of seeing the activity of the 
Logos in the Old Testament. 

The traces of psalmodic prayer 
to Christ in the period under con- 
sideration merit close attention. 
Origen’s testimony is particularly 
important because in his sermons 
he constantly uses passages of the 
Psalms as addressed to Christ, even 
though theoretically and theologi- 
cally he was opposed to prayer to 
Christ. It would seem that the tide 
of popular devotion to Christ swept 
away the theologian. 

It is significant, moreover, that 
in the only two places where we 
can study devotion to the Psalms 
as it was expressed in the liturgy 
of the early Church we find words 
that refer to Yahweh interpreted as 
referring to Christ. This is true of 
Psalm 33:9, “Taste and see that 
the Lord is sweet,” applied to the 
Eucharist, and of Psalm 22 which 
is used in the liturgy of baptism. 
Again, it is not by chance that the 
two most important Christian addi- 
tions to the Psalter evidence a 
“Christologizing from above.” These 
are the celebrated passages from 
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Psalm 95:10, “The Lord has 
reigned from the wood,” and from 
Psalm 50:9, “Thou wilt sprinkle 
me with hyssop by the blood of the 
wood.” 

There is, however, no example 
more characteristic than the extra- 
ordinary interpretation given by the 
Church of the: Martyrs to those 
parts of the psalmody in which man 
is depicted as seeking refuge under 
the wings of God. These wings of 
God are understood to be the out- 
stretched arms of Christ on the 
Cross. 

These last three examples illus- 
trate a final characteristic of the 
early Christian devotion to the 
Psalms, its “staurocentric” quality. 
For example, in African piety dur- 
ing the time of the Decian persecu- 
tion, Psalms One to Three, which 
are otherwise completely independ- 
ent of one another, are understood 
to have the Cross as a common 
theme. The Cross is understood to 
be the “tree of life planted near 
running waters,” the tree of life 
from which flow the baptismal 
waters. It is from this tree that the 
Lord manifests His kingship to the 
ends of the earth, “I have been 
appointed king by Him upon Sion, 
His holy mountain.” It is upon this 
tree that He died in order to rise 
victorious from the dead, “J lay 


down and I slept; I arose because » 


the Lord upholds me.” 


Finally, there remains the ques- 
tion as to how the Church of the 
Martyrs regarded those passages of 
the Psalms which do not lend 
themselves to a Christological in- 
terpretation ; those, for example, in 
which the Psalmist deplores the 
lot of the dead abandoned by God, 
or in which he breaks into curses. 
The effort was often made, espe- 
cially in the Alexandrian school, to 
minimize the differences between 
the two Testaments by allegorical 
devices; but there was also the 


more sympathetic method of sub- 
limating the text in the spirit of the 
New Testament. Nor does one have 
to be so drastic as St. Paul, who 
(in Eph. 4:8) boldly transforms the 
exacting Yahweh of Psalm 67 into 
the beneficent God-King, Jesus 
Christ, by reading “he gave” in 
place of “he received gifts.” Most 
often it is enough to add mentally 
a parenthetical phrase as, many 
centuries later, did Theresa of the 
Child Jesus, who wrote that she 
pronounced only half-heartedly the 
verse of Psalm 118, “I inclined my 
heart to your laws because of the 
reward,” and that she hastened to 
add to herself, “O my Jesus, You 
know that it is not for any reward 
that I serve You, but only because 
I love You and in order to save 
souls.” 

Such is the general picture of 
devotion to the Psalms in the 
Church of the Martyrs. The Psalter 
was for these early Christians a 
book about Christ, a book which 
sings of the Lord raised upon the 
Cross. These songs speak of Him, 
or speak to Him, or show Him 
speaking to His Father; and of 
these, the prayer to Christ plays the 
central role. Such is the answer to 
the question how the primitive 
Church came to love the Psalter so 
much and made it ever more defi- 
nitely the book of song and prayer 
of the Christian liturgy. 

The importance of the conclusion 
to be drawn from our study is evi- 
dent. Devotion to the Psalms at the 
time when our liturgy was formu- 
lated was only a further develop- 
ment of the devotion of the Church 
of the Martyrs. In this perspective, 
the fundamental formulae which we 
have examined will be the indis- 
pensable basis for all interpretations 
of the liturgical usage of the Psalms. 


Basis in the New Testament 


Such an interpretation will neces- 
sarily raise a final question. To 
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what extent can a Christological 
‘understanding of the Psalms claim 
a value independent of time? Does 
it not, in the final analysis, have its 
roots in contingent circumstances— 
for example, in the needs of an anti- 
Jewish polemic or in the methods 
of Hellenistic exegesis? No, it is 
rooted in neither of these; it is 
clearly founded on the New Testa- 
ment use of the Psalms. We can 
point this out only briefly. 

For one thing, the New Testa- 
ment, when it treats of the Old, sees 
everywhere types of Christ and His 
- people. Allegory, in the strict sense 
of Philo, is almost completely 
foreign to it. Again, the Christo- 
logical meaning given to Theo- 
logical expressions of the old Tes- 
tament (what we have called 
“Christologizing from above”) is 
one of the most distinctive charac- 
teristics of the New Testament 
Christology. 

The New Testament itself ap- 
plies passages of the Psalms to 
Christ, as the following instances 
prove. Christ, in John 13:18, cites 
Psalm 40, where the immediate 
sense is certainly not Messianic, and 
sees it fulfilled in the episode of 
Judas at the Last Supper. Since 
Christ here recognizes His own 
voice in that of the persecuted just 
man, this interpretation fully cor- 
responds to what we have called 
“Christologizing from below.” On 
the other hand, He does not hesi- 
tate, by way of “Christologizing 
from above,” to apply to Himself 
words in the Psalter that refer to 
God. In Matthew 21:16, Christ ap- 


plies to Himself the words of Psalm 
8:3 regarding the praise which 
Yahweh receives from the mouths 
of children. In Luke 24:44, He ex- 
pressly declares that the Psalms 
have a Christological meaning : “All 
things must be fulfilled that are 
written . . . in the Psalms concern- 
ing me.” 

Finally, in Acts 7:59, St. Stephen 
uses as his own the words of Psalm 
30 which the Master had addressed 
to His Father on the Cross. But 
Stephen does not speak them with 
Christ to the Father; he addresses 
them directly to Christ: “Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit.” He here 
applies the principle of a “Christo- 
logizing from above”; and the 
death prayer of the first martyr be- 
comes the first expression of psalmic 
prayer to Christ. 

It is impossible to dismiss with 
a wave of the hand an interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms so clearly found- 
ed on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. Obviously, there is a great 
difference between the duty of 
scientific exegesis to consider pri- 
marily what the Psalmist wished to 
express and the fact of Christian 
piety being content with this mini- 
mum. Christian devotion will al- 
ways be led to give a Christological 
interpretation to the Psalter, for 
only in this way does it gain the 
fullness of Christian prayer. 

To ignore such an interpretation 
would be to break with a tradition 
that goes back through the Middle 
Ages to the Church of the Martyrs, 
and finds its roots in the New 
Testament itself. 


CHRIST'S PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 


Christian imagination and devotion have always been concerned with the 
physical appearance of Christ, and from time to time attempts are made to prove 


definitely that Jesus was strikingly handsome or rather ugly. A 
survey of the whole question is given by Bernard 


very sensible 
in two articles 


Leeming, S.J., 
in last year’s issues of The Clergy Review (vol. 37, pp. 257.276, 531-544). 


In the first article, Father Leeming discusses the difficulty which arises from 
the fact that several writers in early centuries, most notably Tertullian, apparently 
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taught that Christ was ugly. After listing and explaining the principles which 
guided the patristic writers in their discussions about the physical beauty or 
ugliness of Christ, Father Leeming concludes that the writers of these early cen- 
turies were not concerned with the historical question as to whether Christ was 
handsome. 


The main concern of these early writet's was to defend the real humanity of 
Christ and the truth of His teaching; these objectives overshadowed the purely 
historical fact of Christ’s appearance. Against the Gnostics who argued that Christ 
must have had a truly God-like appearance, the patristic writers maintained that 
there was nothing conspicuous about Christ’s physical appearance, for God’s plan 
for the Incarnation and Redemption involved the choice of an ordinary and humble 
life. Christ’s real beauty was His divinity. His moral character, and the im- 
mortality He brought to the body. 


To worldly wisdom the Cross is unappealing; Christ in His Passion appears 
unattractive and ugly. But this pertains not so much to bodily appearance as to 
the moral implications of His suffering: Christ’s renunciation of pride, self- 
indulgence, and worldly success. To those who had the spiritual capacity to see 
things truly Jesus appeared most attractive. How else would He have drawn little 
children to Himself, or so many men and women to enter His service? 


There is, then, no historical evidence about the appearance of Christ. More- 
over, there seems to be no justification for saying that Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, or any other early Christian writer taught that Christ was ugly. 


In more modern times, some theologians have adduced reasons in an attempt 
to prove either that Christ was the handsomest of men, or that He was very 
unprepossessing. Father Leeming, in his second article, weighs these various 
theological arguments and then draws his own conclusions. 


Some have supposed that if Christ had been afflicted with some physical de- 
formity or ailment He would have suffered more in redeeming men and He would 
have been more sympathetic. However, this reasoning is based on the false assump- 
tions that the value of Christ’s satisiaction comes from the amount of suffering 
and that the basis of human sympathy is some particular personal suffering. The 
value of Christ’s satisfaction springs radically from His divine personality, and 
His sympathy is grounded in the common nature that He shares with other men, 
and finds its immediate source in Christ’s understanding heart. 


On the other hand, though purely scriptural evidence leaves the question quite 
open, there are some Gospel indications that Christ’s physical appearance was 
appealing. 


It is clear that Jesus attracted children, that He talked at length to crowds 
without wearying them, that many conceived a deep human affection for Him: 
things which suggest a certain human attractiveness. Besides, from the strenuous 
type of life that Christ and His Apostles led it seems that He enjoyed soundness 
of body and robust health. 


Theological reasoning from a number of principles seems to point to the fact 
that Christ had a definitely gracious and attractive appearance without being 
conspicuously handsome. There could be no physical flaw in Christ that came 
either from birth or personal accident. Besides, we can assume that Christ is, in 
every sense, the kind of man God wanted and envisaged in creating man. In Christ, 
the idea of manhood finds its best expression. Then, too, since Christ’s body, which 
was whole and sound, formed a natural unity with His soul, there must have been 
some reflection in His body of the nobility of His soul. 


These arguments seem to show quite clearly that Jesus was becoming and even 
noble in appearance, but the simple fact is that we are not certain how He looked. 





Ecclesiastical Faith: 
A MODERN MISCONCEPTION 


Most Rev. Fidel G. Martinez, D.D. 


Protestants frequently object that Catholic dogma is totally unlike the 
belief of primitive Christianity. Catholics reply that their doctrine is the growth, 
the development of the seed planted by the preaching of the Apostles. Bishop 
Martinez maintains that the notion of “ecclesiastical faith” as an assent distinct 
from “divine faith” renders impossible any explanation of this development of 
dogma. In this article from Revista Espafiola de Teologia, 11 (1951), pp. 200- 
253 he answers certain objections raised against his position. 


We propose in this study to ex- 
amine some objections raised 
against our 1946 article of the same 
title. We will first present our op- 
ponents’ position. 

Position of Father Lennerz 

In his treatise on the theological 
virtues Father Lennerz thus syllo- 
gizes our position: What God at- 
tests as true must be believed with 
divine faith. But what the Church 
defines, God attests as true. There- 
fo.e, what the Church defines must 
be believed with divine faith. In 
other words, God has formally re- 
vealed the Church’s universal infal- 
libility. But thereby He has revealed 
it in the concrete, Therefore, He has 
revealed the truth of the concrete 
Church definition. 

Father Lennerz answers : God has 


revealed that this is a true definition ; 


we cannot conclude necessarily that 
He has revealed the truth defined. 
Father Lennerz illustrates this dis- 
tinction with a series of examples. 

1. Peter testifies: What Paul af- 
firms is true, for he is reliable. Paul 
testifies: John was here; I saw him 
myself. Now, I believe Peter testi- 
fying to Paul’s reliability and Paul 
to John’s presence. But, I do not 
believe Peter testifying to John’s 
presence, for he may know nothing 
of this. 

2. A pastor testifies: What God 
affirms is absolutely true. God tes- 


tifies: The Word was made flesh. 
Now, I believe the pastor testifying 
to God’s truthfulness and God testi- 
fying to the Incarnation. But, I do 
not believe the pastor testifying to 
the Incarnation, for he has not told 
me this. 


3. A pastor testifies: The Church 
defining is infallible. The Church 
testifies: St. Anthony is in heaven. 
Once again, I do not believe the 
pastor testifying to St. Anthony’s 
presence in heaven. 


4. God testifies: The Church de- 
fining is infallible. The Church tes- 
tifies: St. Anthony is in heaven. I 
cannot believe God testifying to St. 
Anthony’s presence in heaven, for 
He has not told me this. 


Objections of Father Aldama 


In the recently published Summa 
of Sacred Theology Father Aldama 
thus presents his criticism of our 
opinion: The virtually revealed 
truth is not of divine faith before 
the Church’s definition because it 
lacks divine testimony. But the 
Church’s definition cannot give di- 
vine testimony, for such a definition 
remains the voice of the Church 
(not of God) through divine assist- 
ance (not revelation). Therefore, 
even after the Church’s definition 
a virtually revealed truth cannot be 
the object of divine faith. 
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Father Aldama continues: To say 
that God has revealed the infalli- 
bility of a definition but not the 
truth defined is not quibbling, but 
is an attempt to keep the essential 
difference between God’s assistance 
and His revelation. The fact that 
God has revealed the infallibility of 
the Church does not mean that He 
has revealed the individual propo- 
sitions which are infallibly true. 
God, it is true, does know the indi- 
vidual truths defined by the 
Church; but, the question is not 
what God knows, but what He says. 


Clarifying Some Basic Notions 


Before answering these objec- 
tions, we must clarify certain ap- 
parently fundamental ideas which 
have caused our opponents serious 
trouble. 


When we affirm a truth through 
another’s testimony, we must see 
whether we affirm the truthfulness 
of the testifier or the truth of the 
testimony itself. For truth of testi- 
mony can exist apart from truth- 
fulness of the testifier (a usually 
unreliable witness attests what is 
true) ; and truthfulness of the testi- 
fier can exist without truth of testi- 
mony (a usually reliable witness 
attests what is not true). 


Now, an act of faith is not really 
such unless it is made precisely in 
virtue of the intrinsic truthfulness 
of the testifier, for it is an intel- 
lectual homage to his person. An 
assent made for motives extrinsic to 
this truthfulness is either an act of 
knowledge or not an act of faith in 
this testifier. Thus, if I accept 
Peter’s testimony that he has been 
in Rome, solely because he speaks 
of persons and things which he 
could not otherwise know, I do not 
make an act of faith, but of knowl- 
edge. Similarly, if I accept Peter’s 
testimony solely because John con- 
firms its truth, I make an act of 
faith not in Peter, but in John. 


Certain conclusions follow from 
this analysis. 

1. Whenever we affirm the in- 
trinsic truthfulness of a witness, we 
can accept his testimony with an 
act of faith in him. Whenever we 
affirm the truth alone of a testi- 
mony, without reaching the intrinsic 
truthfulness of the testifier, we ac- 
cept the testimony with an act of 
faith not in him, but only in another 
witness who confirms the truth in 
question. Whenever the truthful- 
ness of the testifier irfallibly pro- 
duces truth of testimony, we affirm 
the two as necessary correlatives. 

2. Whenever we accept the tes- 
timony of a witness of dubious 
truthfulness (an idiot’s), we must 
admit that we do not believe in 
him, but in something extrinsic to 
him. Similarly, if our assent to the 
testimony of a defectible witness is 
irrevocable, our assent, as irrevoc- 
able, is not made to him. 


Critique of Father Lennerz 


In the light of these notions, let 
us examine Father Lennerz’s ex- 
amples. 

In affirming the truth of God’s 
or the Church’s testimony, the 
pastor affirms the truthfulness of 
these witnesses. This truthfulness is 
the sole motive which the pastor 
possesses and the sole motive he 
transmits to his hearers. Naturally, 
these latter assent to the testimony 
only because of this same veracity. 
But let us suppose that the pastor 
knows of St. Anthony’s presence in 
heaven through a private revelation. 
In this case he might well confirm 
the testimony in question and de- 
serve an act of faith in his own 
word. And, if the truthfulness of 
the Church were not known, assent 
to the testimony in question could 
exist only by reason of the truth- 
fulness of the pastor. 

We come to the fourth example, 
the most important one. God af- 
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firms the infallibility of the Church 
as necessarily achieving its effect 
—immunity from error. He has 
also told us of something which 
sees to it that these definitions are 
absolutely true—the divine assist- 
ance. 

These, then, the fact of infalli- 
bility and its mode of realization, 
are the realities revealed by God 
and the only facts which the theo- 
logian should take into count in 
forming his judgment. Yet, because 
our human conceptions are abstrac- 
tive, we tend to create rational en- 
tities which cause us to falsify 
reality. Thus we easily imagine in- 
fallibility as something existing by 
itself, with its own attributes and 
qualities. What, in reality, is it? 

On one hand, we have a Pope, 
by himself or with his bishops, who 
utters a definition on faith or 
morals; on the other, God’s prom- 
ise that He will not permit any 
such definitions to be false. These 
two elements, and these alone, con- 
stitute infallibility. 

Now God’s assistance is com- 
pletely extrinsic to the Church 
(even Father Lennerz admits that 
ecclesiastical faith is only extrinsi- 
cally infallible). Since the intrinsic 
truthfulness of the Pope is a human 
attribute, it remains intrinsically 
defectible, even with the divine as- 
sistance. Therefore, it cannot found 
an irrevocable assent. If such an 
assent exists, it must be founded on 
an extrinsic motive—God’s assist- 
ance. 

Some Misconceptions 

Before continuing this analysis, 
let us clear away two misconcep- 
tions : 

1. We do not confuse God’s as- 
sistance and His revelation. Our 
thesis rests solely on God’s having 
attested that the Church’s defini- 
tions are infallible. 

In no way is it our concern 
to question that definitions are “the 


voice of the Church.” We merely 
say that as proceeding from the 
Church they are of human author- 
ity, and as such, cannot found an 
irrevocable assent. We also main- 
tain that just as the testimony of 
one witness can be confirmed by 
another, so too the Church’s defini- 
tions are ratified and guaranteed by 
God. In other words, “St. Anthony 
is in heaven” is the Church’s state- 
ment; “This definition is true” is 
God’s statement. 


The Core of the Dispute 


God, as our opponents concede, 
has revealed that all the Church’s 
definitions are infallible. Together 
with all other theologians, they 
admit that revealing a universal 
principle entails the revelation of 
each of its particulars. But, they 
deny that affirming the truth of a 
definition is affirming the truth de- 
fined. We, on the other hand, con- 
tend that the statements, “This is 
so” and “The definition that this is 
so is true,” are the affirmation, 
direct or reflex, of one and the 
same objective content. 

If our concepts are to be more 
than purely subjective forms, then 
the reality corresponding to the 
statement, “The definition that 
Christ has two wills is true,” must 
be simply that Christ really has two 
wills. If this disappears, the content 
of the definition disappears; there 
remains a purely verbal formula 
empty of meaning. After making 
every possible attempt to divorce 
the two statements, we still cannot 
conceive the first without the 
second—a sign that the second 
enters into the formal content of 
the first, that they are one and the 
same truth. 

Just as I cannot affirm that all 
men are redeemed in Christ and 
deny that Peter is redeemed in 
Christ, or affirm that John is the 
son of Zebedee and deny that Zebe- 
dee is the father of John, so neither 
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can I affirm, “This definition is 
true” and deny its contents, “Christ 
has two wills.” 


What bothers our opponents is 
that in the example proposed (Peter 
affirms the truth of John’s testi- 
mony) one could affirm merely 
John’s truthfulness. Thus if John 
were wrong, Peter could answer 
the charge of lying by saying, “I 
could only affirm John’s habitual 
truthfulness, not his unswerving ad- 
herence to the truth.” But, if Peter 
were certain of the falsity of John’s 
testimony, and if he affirmed John’s 
truthfulness as absolute, we would 
certainly be just in accusing Peter 
of lying. 

And yet, is not St. Anthony’s 
presence in heaven a truth com- 
pletely distinct from the Church’s 
infallibility? We answer: Some- 
times the formal content of a re- 
vealed truth becomes clear by mere 
analysis of the proposition. At other 
times this clarification is possible, 
only by the use of a minor premise, 
a process which, if truly deductive, 
gives us a virtually revealed truth; 
if merely applicative or explicative, 
a formally revealed truth. 


Thus in order to believe in virtue 
of the universal principle “All men 
are redeemed in Christ” the particu- 
larization “Peter is redeemed in 
Christ” we need the applicative 
minor “Peter exists.” Similarly, to 
believe in virtue of the revealed 
universal principle “All the 
Church’s definitions are infallible” 
the particularization “St. Anthony 
is in heaven” we need the applica- 
tive minor “The Church has de- 
fined that St. Anthony is in heaven.” 

Our opponents insist, however, 
that the statement “This definition 
of the Church in infallible’ and 
“Mary is immaculate” must be dis- 
tinct truths because their subjects 
and predicates are distinct. Let us 
clarify our thinking. 

In certain propositions the terms 


have their own value and meaning, 
e.g., “Christ is a man.” In others, 
however, the terms are merely de- 
monstrative, i.e., they are substi- 
tutes for other expressions which 
determine their meaning. Thus in 
Christ’s words to the Samaritan 
woman, “In this you spoke truly,” 
the meaning of this is determined 
only from the context. 

In the same way, “the definitions 
of the Church” is a demonstrative 
expression. It can signify much, or 
nothing (if, for example, the Church 
had made no definitions ). The mean- 
ing, then, of definitions is determined 
by each and all of the propositions 
defined by the Church. 


An Historical Confirmation 

Many truths defined by the 
Church have been discovered only 
by the discussions of great theologi- 
ans and through laborious analyses 
and applicative or explicative 
minors. Now, if every formulation 
of 2 ¢ruth demanded that it be made 
in precisely the same terms, these 
truths would not be formally re- 
vealed (contrary to the opinion 
even of our opponents), but only 
virtually. revealed. This is the best 
dogmatic-historical confirmation of 
our thesis. 


Refutation of Father Aldama’s 
View 

Let us examine more in detail 
Father Aldama’s position. 

Father Aldama denies that eccle- 
siastical faith is something new, 
adding that before Molina’s time 
this controversy was unknown. Be- 
sides, he says, there is considerable 
confusion among theologians pre- 
ceding Molina; consequently, even 
where they seem to treat our prob- 
lem, they are really concerned with 
distinct questions. Hence, he ad- 
vises that we proceed cautiously. 

However, merely adverting to 
the need for caution is not answer- 
ing the difficulty. This is all the 
more so since the concepts of ex- 
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plicit and implicit, formal and vir- 
tual (the chief sources of this con- 
fusion), are not themselves in ques- 
' tion, but rather an elemental idea 
which every Christian must grasp 
(since it is the basis of his faith 
and the root of his supernatural 
life)—the concept of divine testi- 
mony, of God’s word. 

Now, prior to Molina, theolo- 
gians were unanimous in teaching 
that any definition of the Church 
was ratified by God and to be be- 
lieved as such. True, they varied in 
their explanations, but they ac- 
corded in their conclusions. We need 
but look at the reaction which Mo- 
lina’s views produced among them. 
Suarez, de Lugo, the Dominican, 
Scotist, and Carmelite schools, all 
rejected this new theory with sur- 
prise. This unanimity continued 
even after Molina. Only with the 
rise of Jansenism did it begin to 
number partisans. 

Are we to believe that all theolo- 
gians before and after Molina were 
guilty of equivocation in a matter 
of such importance and practical 
application ; or that in such a matter 
the faithful could be led willy-nilly 
into error? In permitting the mean- 
ing and scope of her definitions to 
be thus falsified, the teaching Church 
could hardly shun responsibility for 
this error. 

Father Aldama insists, however, 
that in practice it is not necessary 
for the Church to distinguish be- 
tween definitions of divine faith and 
those of ecclesiastical faith, since the 
infallibility of the Church, which is 
certainly formally revealed, is al- 
ways touched at least indirectly. 

We reply: Are divine and eccle- 
siastical faith specifically distinct or 
not? If they are (as our opponents 
must hold), clearly the Church runs 
the risk of leading the faithful to 
believe with divine faith what is 
only of ecclesiastical faith. 

Lastly, Father Aldama denies 


that the Church has ever defined as 
of divine faith a truth which was 
only virtually reveal 4. 


Tossing forth ti:is flat denial is 
much easier than defending it 
against a critical history of theology. 
Look at the discussions of theolo- 
gians and Fathers preparatory to 
definitions accepted by all as of 
divine faith, and it will be seen that 
often the only proofs for a defini- 
tion are true reasoning processes 
where transit is made from one 
formal concept to another. 


But this truth, according to our 
opponents, will be found to be 
formally contained in another font 
of revelation. What is this font, we 
ask, of which the theologians and 
Fathers know nothing? Why do 
they restrict themselves to argu- 
ments which prove nothing? Why 
do they not cite this font, since 
doing so is exactly what is needed 
to prove that the truth is revealed? 


If ecclesiastical faith were a de- 
fined dogma or a demonstrated 
truth, this hypothesis of an un- 
known font would be an acceptable 
recourse. But when we are treating 
precisely of whether this faith ex- 
ists or not, to shelter oneself in 
such suppositions seems a com- 
pletely inverted procedure. 

Moreover, from the viewpoint of 
apologetics, having to contend 
against Protestants that all defini- 
tions of divine faith are formally 
contained in the deposit of revela- 
tion is, to say the least, a difficult 
task. 

Ecclesiastical faith, therefore, 
offers very serious difficulties not 
only in itself, but also in relation to 
other points of theology. It is 
contrary to the best theological tra- 
dition; it renders impossible any 
explanation of the evolution of 
dogma. All such difficulties disap- 
pear if we simply eliminate ecclesi- 
astical faith. What obligation, then, 
is there to keep it? 
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